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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their..regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 
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15 West 30th Street 





ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 East roth Street 





eG eS DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 
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S424 8 R46 IR 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August oth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Winasor Hotel. 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


C ay Sa ae Oe Se 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 





waists. 


oe iS ae ee ee ie FS gestae ct ge M. GREAN 


Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a2 6-2 Sh. SS A: ob 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 4znd St., New York 
E; H. FIELDING 
e MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
West 23d Street, New York. 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 








Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACORBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 
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TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 318t Street, New York 


ech & FOBT ST 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 


makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 


> LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


DA N D 
IMPORTER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
to4 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 











TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles — or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIVE ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprges’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human _ Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West zoth Street. Telephone 1123 38th. 








Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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DIED 


Ely.—Suddenly, on °9 June, Mary E. B 
Ely, wife of John A. Ely. 


WEDDINGS 


Evans-Hoe.—Dr. Samuel Morley Evan) 
and Miss Ellen James Hoe, daughter of Mr 
Robert Hoe, will be married in the We 
Presbyterian Church this afternoon at 
o’clock, the Rev. Dr. Anthony H. Evand ie be: 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Ruth Lf 44; 
Hoe. Best man, Mr. Frank Evans. Ushers 
Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr., Mr. Arthur Hoe. ff" 

Ort: n-McConihe.—Mr, Grosvenor P " 
Oiton, son of the late William Orton, of Ne 
York, and Miss Grace Adele McConihe 
daughter of Mrs. Alonzo McConihe, of Troy 
were married in St. Paul’s Church, Troy, 
Mon., 12 June. Ma‘d of honor, Miss M 
Conihe. Best man, Mr. Robert Howlan 
Orton, Ushers, Mr. John W. Dunlop, Mr Coc 
John Richard Ballard, Jr., Mr. Edward S. | Ne 
McVickar, Mr. Charles G. Saunders, } Wire k 
Dudley F. Phelps, Jr., Mr. Edward Gibery |, 
Schermerhorn, Mrs 

Varnum-Dickey.—Mr. James M. Va} gy 
num and Miss Mary W. Dickey were married. yy 
in Grace Church on Wed , 14 June, at noo ; 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Sophie Townsend, Miss Franhy 
ces Dickey. Best man, Mr. Robert Taylf,’ |" 
Varnum. Ushers, Lieutenant-Commanddy, I 
Sargent, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. J. Wil Wi 
liam Beekman, Mr. Howard Townsend, Ma, S 
Charles A. Van Rensselaer, Mr. Francis Wood 
V. Hoppin, Mr. Archibald Murray, Mr : 
Frank S. Witherbee. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 

Bergen - Farquhar. — Mr. Thurlo ea 
Bergen and Miss Beatrice Farquhar, daughtey 

: 8 
of Mr, Samuel Farquhar, will be married Te 
the home of the bride's parents, Sargent St}yy_ 
Newton, Mass., on Thursday afternoo Abbot 
June rsth. i 

INTIMATIONS Bourn 

Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting anjWalte 
her son, Mr, William Cutting, Jr., will sajAda D 
for Europe on July 1st and spend the summ@Mrs. | 
abroad. A. H 

Falconer.—Mr. and Mrs. William Hand \ 
Falconer are spending the month of June 4 Iselin, 
Lake Mohonk. gan, | 

Grant.—Mrs. Grant and her daughter|Miss | 
Miss Julia Grant, have left town and gone tq Mrs. " 
Chicago to visit Mrs. Grant’s sister, MrjWrigh 
Potter Palmer. 

Haven.—Mr. and Mrs. George G. Have 
opened their cottage at Lenox last week 
where they will remain for the greater part 4 
the summer. 

Kernochan.—Mr. and Mrs. Frede 
Kernochan are at present occupying thflished 
house on the Highlands. full -bh 

McAllister.—Mrs, Ward McAllister 2% breedi 
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er daughter will spend part of the summer at 
Bernardsville. 
Pierson.—Mrs. Frederick Pierson, Jr., 
. Mill spend the greater part of the summer at 
» li, y 


uxedo. 


f Leisure Remsen.—Mrs. Robert G. Remsen has 
38 bpened her cottage at New London, Conn. 
. ° 38 GOLF 
—fiction 38, Morris County.—A novel tournament 
qh’ begun on Sat., 10 June, on the Morris 


‘Lounty links for a cup presented by G, C, 
319% relinghuysen. The play was against a special 
39ogie score over the full course. The best 
wRixteen scores to qualify for match play com- 
" Betitions on succeeding Saturdays. 

The bogie score was : 


Dut......-4 3 45 § § 6 6 6—42 
D ivcccoces 45675 3 4 § 5—44—86 














__B The scores to qualify were : 
: -_ Gross. Hdcp. Net. Holes, 
ted In- 8 80 6up 
13 84 2up 
10 85 lup 
10 86 ° 
15 go ° 
12 88 ° 
13 81 ° 
39M. F. Foote.......... 13 88 1 down 
ogc. M. Chapin........ 106 14 92 2 down 
: rthur Whitney...... 106 1 95 2 down 
iis » SEED, YT. Casas ves. 96 8 88 2 down 
—________.._ WwW , L, Thompson ..... 97 10 $7 2 down 
Ransom H, Thomas 1c7 18 8y 2 down 
jeorge Willis... ..... 103 13 go 3 down 


= Je Mew. Allston Flagg......99 10 89 3 down 
= A 3. Wright Post....... 96 8 88 3down 
PES“) Powelton Golf Club.—The finals in 
he open tournament of the Powelton Golf 
‘lub, of Newburg, were played on Saturday. 
he Powelton Cup was won by A. De 
‘itt Cochrane, St. Andrews, who defeated 
Maturin Ballan, of the Apawamis, by 9 up 
and 7 to play. The consolation cup was 
yon by T. C, Ennever, Montclair, who beat 
Dr. H. A. Waldron Powelton by 9 up and 
7 to play. Joseph Chadwick, Jr., Powelton, 
yon both the handicap prize and the cup for 
he best gross score. 
His card was : 
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‘le McConibq Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—Sail- 
onihe, of Troy ng, Tue., 6 June, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
urch, Troy, . Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, 
onor, Miss M r. John Cadwalader, Mr. Thos, Cadwala- 
obert Howlanty.. Mr, and Mrs. L. Loeb, Col. John J. 
V. Dunlop, Mg cCook, Mrs. J. L. McBurney, Mrs. J. 
r. Edward S. J 3, Neeser, Miss Neeser, Miss May Neeser, 
Saunders, Mrjy,- Robert Neeser, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Edward Gibe hompson Spencer, Mr. Arthur Spencer, 
_ |Mrs. Arthur Welman. 
James M. Vat gy Paul—Sailing, Wed., 7 June, Mr. 
cy were marief.nd Mrs. William Alexander, Miss Francis 
June, at 000 aterander, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Harding 
cating. Mai Davis, Mrs. William Donnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
nd, Miss Fraty 1, Griswold, Mrs, Isaac Lawrence, Mrs. 
Robert Tayll, 1 La Montagne, Miss La Montagne, 
nt-Commanddiyy,. tM. Nesbitt, Miss Nesbitt, Mrs. F. 
t, Mr. J. Wille Witherbee, Master L. S. Witherbee, Mrs. 
Townsend, M S, Witherbee, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 


4445 
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Mr. Francis wg 
Mr ood. : fe 
Murray, MY Britannic—Sailing, Wed.,7 June, Mrs, 
W. C. Ashwell and children, Mr. and Mrs. 
COME J. G. Barbour, Col, W. B. G. Cleather, 
Mr. Thul Mrs. Cleather, Mr. and James P. Gillespie, 
$ w"|General Jones-Vaughan, C. B., Mrs. Jones- 
quhar, daughte Vaughan, 
be married 


Teutonic—Arriving, 
ts, Sargent StIMr. and Mrs. Edgar W. Abbott, the Misses 
day afternoom 4 bore, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Andenried, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Beresford, Mr. F. G. 
NS \Bourne, Mrs A. S. Bourne, Mr. and Mrs. 
st Cutting anjWalter Phelps Dodge, Miss Dodge, Miss 
iB» Jr-, will sajAda Dodge, Master Stuart Dodge, Mr and 
nd the summ@Mrs. R. T. Gammell, Miss Gammell, Mrs. 
A. Hunnewell, Miss M. Hunnewell, Mr. 
s. William Hjand Mrs. William Iselin, Master Oliver 
nth of June aflselin, Mr. Henry Kip, Mr. W. Forbes Mor- 
‘ gan, Hon. Samuel Russell, Miss Russell, 
her daughter|Miss Helen Russell, Capt. A, Md. Thompson, 
wn and gone t¢Mrs. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard 
*s sister, Mrj Wright, Mr. J. Dunbar Wright. 


eorge G. Have THE NEGRO 
rox last weell Dear Vogue : 


> greater pattG WN reply to Mr. S. T. Sutton’s inquiry in 
| Vogue of 8 June, whether the author 
Mrs. Frede of the plea for justice to the negro pub- 
ccupying theflished on 18 May had ever seen or met a 
full-blooded negro who possessed culture or 
McAllister 2% breeding, the author referred to takes pleasure 


Wed., 7 June, 


in submitting the names of a few out of many 
pure-blooded negroes who have risen to intel- 
lectual distinction in this country. Paul 
Dunbar, the poet; John H. Smith, Rich- 
mond, Va., eight years United States Minis- 
ter to Liberia; Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, Pro- 
fessor of Grammar in Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga ; Bishop C.C. Petty, Charlotte, 
N. C.; William Still, Philadelphia, whole- 
sale and retail coal merchant, also an author ; 
J. T. Montgomery, Mound Bayou, Miss., 
successful merchant and contractor, the only 
member of his race in the lete Constitutional 
Convention of Mississippi ; ex-Congressman 
G. W. Murray, Beaufort, S. C.; Gen. Robert 
Smalls, ex-Congressman, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Beaufort, S. C.; Prof. R. R. Wright, 
President State Normal and Industrial Inst:- 
tute College, Ga; Rev. C. T. Wheter, 
D. D., of New York, late Chaplain U.S. V. 

Perhaps it is because the author of the 18 
May article—a native and life-long resident 
of New York, descended through two genera- 
tions of native New Yorkers—has taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities any dweller in 
the Jargest seaport on the continent has of 
close personal observation of hordes of white 
race immigrants and higher class travel- 
ers, that she is disinclined to accept the race 
creed of Rudyard Kipling, both because of 
its brutality and its untruth. John Morley, 
the agnostic, preaches a different—a humane 
—doctrine in the stronghold of British 
Imperialism—Parliament—and before him 
Christ started the crusade against race caste, 
when He gave out as one of his two supreme 
commands, Love Ye One Another: it is not 
recorded that He discriminated in favor of 
any particular complexion. 

As for the negro in this country, the white 
race not only compelled his coming, but for 
long it denied him education or opportunity 
of any kind to elevate himself above the con- 
dition of the horse or cattle or any other class 
of living chattels. It is for the white race 
now to make what reparation that lies in its 
power, and not endeavor to remand a race to 
the estate of the pariah under the Stars and 
Stripes. The Dark Continent for Americans 
is not in South Africa or in the Philippines, 
but it is here within the borders of this great 
Republic. Here are fellow citizens, fellow 
Americans to be encouraged to accept in 
practical fashion euch higher civilization as 
we have been able ourselves to achieve, and 
to this end enlightened missionary efforts 
along educational, religious and economic lines 
should be directed to such classes of them as 
stand in need of uplifting. The negro prob- 
lem will never down, and it ought not to, 
except its solution besought according to the 
dictum of Christ. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE 





Emoved unexpectedly from a profession 
he adorned more than any. other 
manager of his time, Mr. Augustin 

Daly has left no successor, a fact that augurs 
ill for the future of dramatic representation in 
this country. ‘* Daly’s’” has been the delight 
of two generations of theatre-goers in New 
York and no other first night has quite the 
flavor that one at Daly’s Theatre had in the 
days before melodrama had invaded the pretty 
Broadway house. The band of entertainers 
was some time ago depleted by desertions and 
now that the inspiration has been extinguished 
the old play house will no longer appear like 
home where one went to applaud old favor- 
ites, and going to a Daly first night can never 
again have its old-time significance. 


The event of the week in the sphere of 
entertainment has been the opening of the 
Aerial Magnolia Grove, which is the some- 
what grandiloquent name given to the roof 
garden of the New York Theatre. Among 
the features of the “ show”” are four ballets, a 
burlesque called the Court Ball, French sabot 
dance, pony ballet and du boléro. Cissie 
Loftus is among the performers in the vaude- 
ville part of the entertainment. The Man in 
the] Moon, which is being performed in the 
auditorium of the New York, is now in its 
eighth week and as new features are being 
constantly introduced the play is practically new 
from week to week. 


The Madison Square Roof Garden devoted 


iii 


to ballet, vaudeville and band music will ‘be- 
gin on 24 June. Koster and Bial’s Roof 
Garden, known as an Aerial Palm Garden, is 
given up to variety and band music, The 
Casino Roof Garden offers, among other fea- 
tures, a stageful of negroes singing and doing 
a cake walk. 


At Proctor’s Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 
are appearing in A Model Young Man, and a 
large number of specialists also furnish enter- 
tainment there during the ten-hour continu- 
ous show. At the Pleasure Palace a host of 
well-known vaudeville performers appear, and 
among them Hugh Stanton in a dramatic skit. 


The Jolly Musketeer, in which De Angelis 
and his merry company at the Casino have 
been appearing, has so successfully weathered 
nearly a week of intense heat that the man- 
agement feel encouraged to announce that the 
operetta will be kept upon the boards until 24 
Tune, after which a farce from the French, 
with the unpleasantly suggestive title of Wild 
Oats, is to be produced at this theatre by a 
company which is to include, among others, 
Harry Davenport, Phyllis Rankin, Dan Daly, 
Marie George, Thomas Q. Seabrooke. 


The Empire Theatre will close its doors on 
Saturday, on which date the last representa- 
tion will be given of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor for the season. 


The Summer Night Concert Association is 
to be at St. Nicholas Rink for the summer, 
and the first concert will be given on 27 
June. An orchestra of forty musicians has 
been chosen from capable players, who have 
been under the leadership of Paur and of 
Seidl, the conductor being Franz Kaltenborn. 
The St. Nicholas auditorium has been adorned 
with flowers and shrubs ; it is to be refriger- 
ated; refreshments are to be sold ; admission 
charges are to be low, and smoking is to be 
allowed. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8, The Jolly Musketeer. 

Empire—8,20, His Excellency the Governor. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Harlem — Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Pastor s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
ROOF GARDENS 

Aerial Magnolia Grove, New York, Casino. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 381 


Ert Figure—Maid of honor gown built 
L of rose-pink chiffon over pink taffeta. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, the 
only trimming being five inch tucks at the 
bottom finished with a garniture of fine green 
leaves. The bodice is tucked in front and 
on the sleeves, collar and revers of fine point 
lace, Yoke and collar of white crépe lisse, 
hat of white straw and pink ostrich feathers. 
Ricgut Ficure—Bridal gown of white 
china crépe made over white taffeta with 
flounce and guimpe of mousseline de soie, 
The overdress, which also covers the train, is 
edged with fine point lace, bodice garniture to 
match, Veil of tulle fastened to the hair 
with tulle loops and orange blossoms. 


PAGE 383 


Urrer Figure —Summer poke bonnet of 
fine yellow straw covered with shirred pink 
chiffon, rosettes and strings also of pink 
chiffon. 

Lerr Ficgure—Afternoon gown of white 
taffeta, lace and black velvet, The underskirt 
is of taffeta finished with a deep lace flounce; 
over this is a pointed overdress of taffeta edged 
with narrow black velvet and buttoned on to 
the back of the overdress with black velvet 
buttons, Bodice of lace, trimmed with bands of 
black velvet, shoulder straps of tucked taffeta 
fastened at either end with black velvet but- 
tons. 
tucked silk muslin. Collar and cravat of silk | 
muslin. Hat of white straw trimmed with | 
folds of white taffeta and a large black velvet | 
chou. 

Mippte Ficure—Gown of polka-dotted | 
piqué over foundation skirt of heavily corded | 
white piqué. The overdress is braided | 


Front of taffeta covered with very thin 


with the color of the dots Yoke of heavy 
embroidery. Hat of coarse yellow straw, 
trimmed with velvet flowers. 

Ricut Ficure—Tailor gown of black taf- 
feta stitched with white, collar also stitched 
and edged with fine batiste embroidery. Shirt 
of white mull with corded yoke and collar, 
Belt of black velvet. Hat of black straw 
trimmed with corded taffeta and ostrich tips, 
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B:idesmaid’s gowns of crépe de chine, in 
any color desired, and trimmed with lace, 
point de Venice; duchesse point de Flanders, 


or other fine lace. Large leghorn hats 
trimmed with feathers to match the gown. 


Fig. 5662—Foulard gown trimmed with 
écru lace insertions and a collar and chemisette 
of fine tucked batiste. 

Fig. 5667—Gray cloth frock suitable for 
afternoon or carriage wear. The coat bodice 
fastens to one side with deep pointed revers, 
and turned down collar of doe skin, bound at 
the edge with a stitched fold of the same. 
The front is cut below the belt and rounds ; 
from under this front comes a broad, white 
silk girdle, tied in-the back ; the buttons are 
steel, inlaid with rhinestones. The skirt 
carries out the same motif as the bodice, and 
is cut in three parts, bound and stitched ; plain 
back, the opening being on the side. The 
flare is inser.ed, fan shape, in the lower 
flounce ; hat of folded white tulle with buckle, 
and feather. 

Fig. 5731—Simple summer afternoon 
gown of gray organdie worn over a gray silk 
slip. Skirt made with pointed overskirt, 
corded and tucked at the bottom, and falling 
over two deep flounces finished in the same 
way. Bodice buttoned down the back with 
white lace buttons, and finished with an old 
real lace collar showing a little of in both 
back and front. Plain sleeves, through which 
the arms are seen, corded at the bottom. 

Fig. 5732—White taffeta dinner frock 
combined with black fish net and bands of 
black Chantilly lace. First a princesse 
of white silk is cut that laces or hooks 
together down the back; then on that is 
sewn, for the garniture, a band of insertion, 
which goes straight down and turns off in a 
square, continuing all the way around the 
back ; from this a ruffle of fish net and inser- 
tion hangs free from the silk. Large black 
chiffon and jet butterflies are used as ap- 
pliqué. About tke decolletage is a bertha of 
Chantilly, edged with a white p!issé of mous- 
seline de soie ; one butterfly is fastened to the 
shoulder. This frock is also charming built 
of silk, with an over covering of white 
chiffon or organdie, on which the lace and 
net are sewn. 

Fig. §735.—Evening toilette of white satin, 
cut princesse and laced downthe back, Each 
seam is corded, giving a lobe effect. Black 
net side plaitings are plentifully used on the 
skirt, and reach in a point up the front, then 
fall over a deep flounce of plaited net over 
chiffon. Little ruchings finish each flounce 
at the bottom. At the top, down one side 
the plaiting, a trail of yellow roses is very 
effectively placed. On the satin above, tracer- 
ies of sequins are mingled with appliquéd 
yellow chiffon roses. For shoulder straps, 
and falling over the arm, are dainty garlands 
of roses ; the other arm has a strap of net and 
a bow of the same tied about the arm. Three 
plaitings of net on the corsage are caught 
in front, with a cluster of yellow roses. High 
in the hair nods a black feather. 

Fig. 5754—Smart summer evening wrap of 
rich violet liberty satin covered entirely with 
quilled bébé ribbon. On the bottom are ap- 
pliqué of green leaves shaded into yellows and 
violets ; at the very edge is a plissé of violet 
chiffon. Drawn about the shoulders in folds 
is violet mirroir velvet outlined with violet 
chiffon. The high collar is of ruched satin 
lined with white satin, as is the entire cape. 
On the extreme edge of the collar isa quilling 
of chiffon. Large rosettes and hanging ends 

(Centinued on page vii) 








PIANOS TO RENT 


We give particular attention to renting pianos 
for the summer season, and take entire charge 
of delivering the piano to the house in the country, 
and returning it at the end of the season. Pricesand 
full particulars furnished uponapplication. MASON 
& HAMLIN CO.,3 and 5 W. 18th St., N. Y. 















































































































Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 
Stands High Above All Other 
Skirt Bindings, 


It is unapproachable in quality 
and durability. 

It abolishes all worry and care of 
how to keep the skirt edges well 
bound neat and clean ; and witha it is 
guaranteed to last as long as the skirt. 

Feder’s is the Original as it is also 
the Best, and it retails at 7 CENTS 
per yard. The enormous and grow- 
ing sale of Feder’s has made possible 
great economies inthe cost of manu- 
facture, and the low price of 7 cents 
thus made possible will further in- 
crease its popularity. 

THE GENUINE has the name 
FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
and is*wound on spools, as illustrated 
above. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudu- 
lent imitations at any price, for it’s 
impossible to make anything better 
than Feder’s which is itself the best, 
and to save a cent or two in price and 
get trash is poor economy. Send 
back anything that has not got the 
word Feder’s on every yard, and 
insist on having Feder’s charged at 
7 cents. 

The genuine Feder’s Pompadour 
can be found at almost every dry 
goods store in the country. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, N. Y. 
Established 1847. 


Spun Glass Linings. 


The appearance justifies the 
name. 


They are to be had in all colors and retail for 
2$c. a yard, and are superior to Taffeta Silks— 
in strength, durability and appearance. All Dry 
Goods Houses, or write to J. W. GODDARD 
& SONS, 98 and 100 Bleeker Street, New York. 











ABLE Stocks, made of piqué with long apron of same, also with club tie of Japanese 
Crépe. 

















E. A. MORRISON & SON, Importers 


SILK S T OCKS, new hee and Aiden especially pretty worn with 
—— ——” shirt of embroidered batiste silk and light cloth. 


For har dibette Waists, and for out-door sporting wear, we are showing Wasu- 












The illustration of the Wash Stocks may be seen in our advertisement ot June 8th. 
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B. Allman & Ce. 


LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 


MANY SPECIAL MODELS HAVE JUST BEEN COMPLETED, 
OF SOFT COTTON FABRICS IN WHITE OR COLORS, SUITABLE 
FOR FETES, GARDEN PARTIES OR AFTERNOON WEAR. 


A VARIETY OF STYLES FOR MORNING WEAR, IN 
DIMITY OR NAINSOOK; ALSO PIQUE LINEN DUCK SUITS, 
IN BLOUSE EFFECTS, 

EMBROIDERED, HEMSTITCHED OR EMBROIDERY TRIMMED. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS OF PIQUE, LINEN OR DUCK, 
FOR YACHTING, GOLFING OR GENERAL OUTING WEAR. 


Eighteenth Street, Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
d 


Pleasant V. alley 
Wine Company, 











STEUBEN Co., 4 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers, 





| PROCTOR’S 
EAST INDIA HOUSE 


Furnishings for Summer Homes. 








Proud of. Odd Pieces of Pottery such as Lamps, 

N di - Flower Vases and Candlesticks. 
ee moo 4 of the best Bamboo or Rattan Chairs $5.50 and $6.00 
hotels, clubs and homes, in Rattan Tables and Stools 1.25 and 3.75 
preference to foreign Hanging Piazza Seats 22.50 
wintages Hampers (three colors) . 4-75 
ages. Pillows for Piazza and Country ‘House 150 
upward. 


Wall Pockets of Wisteria, green, red 
or brown + §0,60 and 75 
Plain Linen and Artistic Crétonnes, for 
Furniture Coverings or Curtains 
Real Bandanna Handkerchiefs . 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Leisurely inspection invited. 


5 East 20th Street, New York 


address, 


20 to 75 
60 


RHEIMS, 
New Yorx. 
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YOUMANS 
Celebrated Hats 


ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS 











CORRECT STYLES IN 


LADIES’ SAILORS 


AND 


WALKING HATS 


Authorized Agents in Principal 
Cities. 


Booklet of Spring Styles will be sent 
upon request. 


1107-1109 Broadway, 
Madison Sq., West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 























heicws CHICAGO 





4.30 P. M. next day, 





by the New York Central's ¢¢ Lake 
Shore Limited.’ The most comfort- 
able and luxurious long-distance train 
in the world. 


1,000 MILES IN 2. HOURS. 


A booklet on the “* Lake Shore Limited,” contain- 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of 
this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 





George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grané 


Centra | Station, New York. 
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Well-defined spirit of unrest has been for 
some time discernible among many Amer- 
ican women whose circumstances are such 

as to place them above the need of concerning 
themselves as to the necessaries of life. After the 
period of early matronhood has passed, competi- 
tion with others of their class in the matter of fine 
raiment and extravagant hospitality begins to pall. 
There remains, to be sure, the perennial excite- 
ment of spreading snares for adorers of the oppo- 
site sex, but this is found in many instances to fail 
of its object, and in many others to be but dead- 
sea fruit when attained, because the American 
man, being more or less absorbed in carving out 
a career for himself, has little leisure to play the 
réle of a carpet knight. Besides which, gallantry 
and intrigue such as are inbred in, say, the Latin, 
are foreign to his nature, it being the verdict of 
the world that the American man is a romantic 
defective. Debarred by occupation and disinclined 
by temperament from perpetual or even frequent 
appearance at the Court of Love, the men of the 
nation are a keen disappointment to those ladies of 
leisure who regard conquest as an agreeable means 
of killing time, and whose vanity craves the incense 
of masculine admiration and the opportunity to 
exhibit to their world the homage they can secure 
from men. 


ity—say poor unskilled women, or the neglected, 
insufficiently clad and ill-nourished children of a 
neighborhood ; or she may elect to mitigate and 
eventually put a stop to the horrible cruelty prac- 
ticed every day in the streets of the metropolis by 
all classes of drivers, from the smart coachman to 
the brute on the vendor-wagon seat; or she 
may found a settlement ; or, more unusual still, 
she could espouse the cause of the negro. The 
fame of good works would attend her who 
worked in any of these fields, for there is tragic 
need of laborers of position, influence, intelli- 
gence and force in these by-society-at-large- 
neglected vineyards. 


If work in the service of humanity is not to her 
liking the rich woman in search of a career could 
engage in honorable work on the lower plane of 
culture, perfecting herself in some one branch of 
knowledge and adding if possible to the sum of it. 
The wide domains of art and letters are open to 
whomsoever can read or guide a pen or pencil, 
but here the apprenticeship is long and exacting 
and the striven-for rewards difficult of attain- 
ment. Philanthropy offers the easiest and surest 
way to distinction—always presupposing that the 
woman in search of a career has good native en- 
dowment in the way of intelligence, reasonable- 


ness and pertinacity. 


Wearying of competitive display and social 
activities, and unable to develop sentimental in- 
terests to the extent and along the lines they pre- 
fer, the ladies have fallen to sighing for careers. 


Without going at all afield there are also possi- 
bilities in the way of careers. Most women of 
wealth and leisure are at some time in their experi- 
ence anxious to found a salon modelled upon 
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They begin to discern that forceful person- 
ality and achievement command the deference and 
admiration of the world, and they are eager to 
have a share in the appreciation, bestowed upon 
women who have worked with an eye single to 
accomplishment, their labors uninfluenced by 
effort to adjust their activities so as to appeal to 
the admiration of men or to that of the world at 
large. 


Only by honest endeavor, intelligently directed, 
can the restless ladies come intothe kingdom they 
long for. Sighing for careers will not compel 
them to materialization, nor are they to be found 
ready to hand. Opportunity there is in plenty ; 
especially does it strew the path of those who are 
blessed with wealth; and careers, honorable and 
praise-compelling, are evolved out of opportunity 
as naturally and as inevitably as an oak-tree from 
an acorn. In this country especially is it easy for 
any woman of leisure to take up work that shall 
give worthy vent to her restlessness and convert 
her discontent into enthusiasm. She may choose 
to become public-spirited and set out to abate a 
nuisance or a deplorable state of affairs, organizing 
a movement among women for effective effort ; or 
she may pick out certaip classes in the commun- 


those so brilliantly conducted by the French 
women of the last century, and they put forth the 
effort to that end. Success rarely results how- 
ever, as the political element which lends distinc- 
tion and interest to the salons of foreign capitals 
is wholly wanting in this country, as politicians 
here are a class by themselves and without high 
social status. The difference is caused not 
only by the absence of hereditary statesmen, 
but even more by the extreme democracy which 
is practised here politically. Although the social 
soil here is not adapted to the growth of the 
salon there are gatherings of multifarious kinds, 
the character of which could be transformed by 
any hostess who should make it understood that 
charity of speech was mandatory on visitors during 
the period of their stay in her house. If she further 
made it an invariable rule to admit the attractions 
of other women, and never to criticize a woman 
to any man outside of her immediate family, she 
would embark upon a career that would be mor- 
ally uplifting, unique, and praise-winning. 


Ladies of leisure pining for a career, shall it be 
philanthropy? Culture that leads to a furthering 
of knowledge? Or a crusade in the name of that 
charity which neither speaketh or thinketh evil ? 
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RACE GOWNS 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WHAT ENVIRONMENT DURING EVENINGS ONLY 
IS DOING FOR SOME GIRLS—THE UNITED 
STATES SPARSELY SETTLED IN COMPARI- 

SON WITH THE PHILIPPINES—SOCIAL 
OSTRACISM—A THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
ARY’S DECISION TO ADMIT 
WOMEN AND TO GRANT 
THEM DEGREES— 

THE SOUTHERN-GRADUATE FLEES HIS HOME— 
THE NEW ENGLANDER DOES FIFTY OUT 
OF A HUNDRED—WHAT BERLIN 
TEACHES GIRLS 


Nly the diligent searcher after practical 
manifestations of the philanthropic 
impulse is likely to discover the nu- 

merous evidences of its existence in New 
York, which is generally regarded as a city 
wholly given over to self-seeking commercial- 
ism. It-is noticeable that the development of 
self-helpfulness has come to be considered by 
intelligent workers as of vital importance in 
all schemes having for their object the relief or 
the uplifting of the poor. And this quality is 
especially cultivated in one of the minor and 
little exploited organizations—an east side mis- 
sion devoted to bringing sweetness, light and 
a religious atmosphere within the experience of 
girls whose lives are passed between cigarette 
and box factories, and tailor shops on the one 
hand, and tenement homes on the other. The 
experiment is being watched with especial in- 
terest by a number of philanthropists, as this— 
the Christodora Mission—differs in several re- 
spects from other organizations of its class, one 
unlikeness being that of religious instruction 
along non-sectarian lines is given, whereas most 
settlements eliminate the religious idea entirely 
through fear of having the aim misunderstood 
as an attempt at proselyting and thus arousing 
the antagonism of the churches. Thus far in the 
mission under notice, the religious instruction 
has provoked no opposition. One interesting 
result of the mission work has been the 
marked change for the better in the manners 
and address of the girls, who, by the way, 
range in age from seven to twenty-two years. 
Contact with the refined women who devote 
their time and energy to the work has been 
more potent than heredity and other en- 
vironment, and the girls who have been attend- 
ing the mission for some time are easily dis- 
tinguishable by even a casual observer from 
those girls who have only begun to use the 
privilege of the mission. Self-reliance is the 
keynote of this philanthropy, and improvement 
clubs within the mission are the means of grace, 
**% 

It will surprise many to learn that the 
Philippines, concerning which so much is 
printed, ate not a series of scantily-populated 
islands, but that, on the contrary, these isl- 
ands are much more densely populated than is 
the United States. The square mile area of 
the Philippines is only 120,000, and its popu- 
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lation is 10,000,000, which brings the per- 
centage per mile to about 83.33. The United 
States, with its area of 3,602,990 square miles, 
has only 76,000,000 population, a percentage 
of 21.09 per mile. The trade statistics are 
equally enlightening, and contradict somewhat 
the popular conception on the subject. 
*” x 
An interesting contribution to the problem 
of the negro in this country appeared recently 
over the signature of Orra Langhorne. This 
resident of Virginia and, as the letter proved, 
keen observer of conditions, says. the ques- 
tion is only a human one, and that, after 
many years’ study of the subject, she is im- 
pressed with the great need that exists of 
a national sentiment as to the negro, a bitter 
prejudice existing against him throughout the 
whole country. Severe censure is meted out 
by the correspondent to the Christian church, 
because it draws the color line in all its assem- 
blings. It is a matter of history, known 
to most people that, in slavery days, those 
who undertook to instruct the negro were re- 
garded as public enemies, and ostracism, and 
measures even more severe were taken against 
them. It is, perhaps, not so generally realized 
that even to-day the office of instructor to the 
negro carries with it, in the southern states, 
a certain stigma. Mrs. Langhorne states that 
the Atlanta ‘<Constitution,’” a representative 
paper, recently printed a recommendation of 
a correspondent to the effect that any white 
person found teaching the negro should be 
sent to prison for two years. In Lexington, 
Ky., and in Georgia and Louisiana, the white 
teachers of the negroes are socially isolated. 
That such sentiments should prevail both north 
and south, more than a quarter of a century 
after the Emancipation Proclamation, is a dis- 
grace to the Christian manhood and woman- 
hood of the country. 
Pal 
Not a ripple of excitement has been caused 
by the action of the directors of the Lutheran 
College of Springfield, O., one of the oldest 
educational institutions of the country, by 
which it was decided to admit women to the 
Theological Seminary and to confer upon 
them the degree of B. D. as in the case of 
men. Tne decision lacked only one vote of 
being unanimous. Such an innovation twelve 
or fifteen years ago would have brought forth 
a flood of protests having for their basic argu- 
ment the Pauline injunction for women to keep 
silence in the churches; the extent of the radi- 
cal changes in the status of woman can thus be 
guaged by the quiet acceptance of what a few 
short years ago would have supplied conserva- 
tive persons and ‘¢antis*’ with texts for a year’s 
sermonizing. 
Pal 
Some statistics relating to graduates of Yale 
University are interesting as showing the edu- 
cational and migratory tendencies of better 
class Americans. The compilations include 
the last ten years, and among other facts it is 
made clear that nearly two-thirds of the gradu- 
ates in recent years have been sons of men who 
have had neither academic nor professional 
education. The residential preferences of 
students are shown to be that fifty per cent. of 
New England graduates remain at home; a 
majority of Southerners move away from their 
homes, whereas only a small minority of Middle 
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State graduates migrate. Another deduction 
from the tables is that the graduate of to-day is 
no longer a scholar but a man of affairs. 


TWO PEONS AND A GRINGO 
BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


‘¢ WT is that you love someone else, then.”* 

‘<You must guess again, Arcas—if 

you will not accept my answer, which 

is that the dove does not mate with the hawk.*” 

**So! Because I am blacker than you— 

have more of the Indian in me—because my 

father was not, like yours, one of the moon- 
faced Gringos ‘i 

«¢ What do you know of my father ?*” 

«* As much as you yourself know ; what all 
the world knows—nothing. Yet it is whispered 
among the Peons that you have not far to seek 
him.”” 

«What should they know of me, or of 
him, that my mother failed to tell me?”’ 

‘«It is said that she lied to you, Chita.*’ 

«« That will do!*’ The girl rose from the 
wall beside the acequia, her cheeks, that were 
flushed as a new-biown rose, paling with sud- 
den anger. 

«<I meant no offense,’’ Arcas pleaded ; ¢¢ it 
is because I love you.”’ 

‘*You and your love are both an offence. 
Understand, neither is welcome.”’ 

At each scornful word the herder crouched 
lower beside the adobe wall, as if each were a 
stinging blow. For a moment he looked as if 
about to spring upon her. His black eyes 
gleamed with rage, and his thin lips were drawn 
in a snarling smile. A moment only the 
demon in him showed thus upon the surface ; 
then he rose and faced her with scarce a trace 
of passion. 

**Good,** he answered calnily. «*I under- 
stand—many things perhaps. I understand 
that the Gringo camp is not a great way dis- 
tant ; I understand that it lies this way—the 
way you are walking—and that Sefior Travers 
is coming to dine to-day at the hacienda. 
Well, understand this now from me: not a 
man of the Gringo tribe would take you before 
the Padre—and take you without that, no man 
shall.”* 

He placed his hand upon the wall and vaulted 
over it ; then hesitated, as if hoping for some 
reply. Caita did not deign to speak, and at 
length, his patience exhausted, he turned 
abruptly, without a word, and disappeared in 
the shrubbery. 

‘*Silly,”* the girl murmured nervously ; 
‘* yet not so silly either, perhaps. It is true 
Don Eduardo is coming to dine; and I walk 
the way he is coming. Ah, Don Eduardo, it 
is the Sefiorita Mercedes, her father’s horses, 
cattle and lands, brings you to the hacienda. 
I have seen you twice—to-day will be thrice— 
but I doubt if those kind brown eyes of yours 
have ever rested a moment on me, paubre peon 
Muchachita !°” 

She went slowly down the path under the 
orange blossoms, until she reached the end of 
the grove, where the waters of the acequia 
emptied into a little lake. On the pond’s still 
surface a flock of wild geese disported. As 
she appeared they rose heavily, circled about 
with cries of affright, and settled again near the 
further shore. But it was not she who had dis- 
turbed them. She heard the low thudding of 
unshod hoofs approaching, and stepped a little 

(Continued on page 386 





























A GROUP OF BRIDESMAIDS 
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(Continued from page 384) 

to one side, that the galloping horse might pass 
her. As it reached her, its young rider drew 
the rein sharply, throwing his half-wild mus- 
tang back upon its quivering haunches, and 
gracefully lifted his broad felt hat. 

** Good-day, Sefiorita mia.”’ 

** Good-day to the Sefior,’’ she answered 
lightly, ‘‘ who is not mine, and who does me a 
wrong toclaim me.’’ 


«« True,”” he replied, dismounting. ‘¢ Yet 


it is said that the wish is father to the deed. If 


so, I but discount my future.”’ 


‘¢ Your future is not for me, Sefior. You 


VOGUE 


‘«« The Sejfiorita will require no proof.’ 

«« The proof shall be for Chita. Give me 
the chance to prove it.”” 

‘* How?” 

‘* Meet me here after the dinner hour. 

‘*No, no! Not that—I must not.”’ 

‘*T shall expect you. Till then, adios.”’ 
He held out his hand. She hesitatingly placed 
her own within it. He stooped quickly and 
pressed a kiss on her soft palm, then vaulted 
into his saddle and was gone. 

As the orange trees hid him from her view, 
she raised the hand he had kissed to her lips, 
and kissed it passionately ; then covered her 
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Veryone is by this time familiar with the 
most modish lines in dressmaker’s and 
tailor’s skirts, and at the moment ob- 

servers become critical over what is considered 





must not stop here. You are due at the 
hacienda.’’ 

‘*Yes ; due there, that I hoped to behold 
you again—I scarce dared hope to meet you. 
Do not be cruel and send me away, now that 
fate has been gracious.”’ 

** You believe in fate ?"’ 

**In little beside. Shuffle the cards as the 
dealers say, it is fate decides the winner.’’ 

«« And at cards you win much, I have heard 
it said.”” 

«« Which is why at love I am less lucky.”’ 

‘‘Why do you say so? You are welcome 
here—at the hacienda, I mean. You love the 
Sefiorita. Good. You have but to speak to 
win her.”’ 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

‘¢ As one woman knows another, by things 
aman might never note; by a twitch of the 
lip, by a flush of the cheek, by the trembling 
of an eyelid.”” 

‘*But you say that I love her. How know 
you that? Do you so read a man’s love, as 
well ?”’ 

**No ; fora man’s love is for himself—for 
his work, for his pleasure. It is little he wastes 
on awoman. And you are wasting your time 
here with me, when she waits for you, 
yonder."” 

*« You are hard upon me—upon my sex. I 
shall prove you mistaken.”” 
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face with both her hands and flung herself 
down by the acequia wall, trembling with 
emotion. 

She understood herself at last. She had 
caught a glimpse of her inner soul, and loathed 
what she had beheld there. She had come to 
meet him. Why? She had found the answer. 
He had met her there alone ; had asked her to 
meet him again, at night ; and she had not re- 
sented. He looked on her as what she was: 
maid to the Alcalde’s daughter—a little above 
her fellow peons, by grace of the Alcalde’s 
kindness—yet infinitely below the girl who had 
been her life-long companion ; who had shared 
her studies with her; whose beauty was no 
greater ; whose wit was less ; whose only dis- 
tinction was one of birth. She cursed the 
Indian in her veins ; the touch of brown blood 
that robbed her life of all its brightest sunshine. 
Lower and lower crept the sun, and still the 
girl remained there, fanning the flame of her 
envious pride, though she found its incense 
bitter. 

The sun dropped below the distant hills, 
streaking the zenith with purple and gold, and 
at last she rose, wearily. 

. “I have fought the battle,”’ 
*¢T shall not meet him—never. 
He was no better, perhaps no worse. 
I—I shall never marry.”” 

(To be continued.) 
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she murmured, 
I was a fool. 


And 


smart in badices. On fashionable thorough- 
fares it is noticeable how certain styles have 
been seized, how they have captured the 
fancy of the many, not only in gowns, but 
in ‘jackets, Etons, hats, parasols and what- 
ever is worn, even tothe smallest accessory. 
Now and then we turn observantly to a new 
line, as, for instance, long-waisted Etons, 
where the glint of the silk waist underneath 
escapes notice in the back. Fronts, too, are 
long, and form one or two tabs. A chance 
for dressy lingerie, or color, is confined to the 
front opening. Revers are larger and in a va- 
riety of shapes, but those which develop into 
butterfly-wing scallops have a popular ‘‘ 90°” 
to them. Round lines, in fact, both on skirts 
and their second piece bodice or jacket, are 
the favorites, notwithstanding that shawl-pointed 
overskirts and tunics are greatly in vogue. 


NECK ADORNMENT 


The demi-vest is a pretty little adjunct, 
especially when a lingerie chemisette appears 
above, and its finish is a smart tie of silk 
ribbon, or lawn and lace. When it is passed 
over the neck, crossed in the back and tied 
into a knot, about three inches below in front, 
the ends hanging, or tucked down under 
a buttoned-up Eton or jacket, and an oma- 
ment—be it a jeweled buckle or brooch— 
clasping the ends at the meeting-point, then is 
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one allowed to feel they have given the correct 
manipulation to this very important part of 
every forenoon toilette. 

This reminds one too that the same.line is 
in use for black velvet necklets. Instead of 
wearing them around the throat, which is not 
always becoming, especially if the neck is 
short and spreads abruptly, the velvet may 
pass below the stock, cross in front with a 
jewel, and its short ends be decorated by drop 
jewels or by tassels. Steel for centre orna- 
ments and steel tassels, or jet repeated in the 
same manner are seen, as well as pearl and 
turquoise effects. The latter are very pretty 
on girlish figures worn with their afternoon 
toilettes. 


TULLE HATS 


Large hats or capelines, as they are called in 
Paris, are built generally of black, of white 
and of yellow. In black, either tulle or 
mousseline, or point d’ esprit, brims transparent, 
crowns sometimes jetted, and plumes of 
ostrich for trimming, very generally. White 
capelines follow the same lines very much, ex- 
cepting sequined crowns. Yellow straws are 
very smart trimmed with white and with flow- 
ers and feathers. Long white tulle scarfs are 
the chic thing, and so are black velvet ribbon 
touches in bows or long streamers on all such 
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be worn, for in truth nothing is quite so fasci- 
nating as one of these picturesque capelines. 

Imposing flowers form one style of garniture, 
double and triple Ophelia rose wreaths, or 
broad wreaths of mixed flowers, button roses of 
all colors, heliotrope, white and colored phlox, 
lilies of the valley and forget-me-nots. 


ELABORATE HATS FOR DRESS OCCASIONS ONLY 


Such hats are to be worn, however, only 
at dressy afternoon functions with exquisite 
lace princesses, or lace gowns with their bodices, 
sleeves, and tunics partly composed of some 
other choice fabric, with crépe de chine, em- 
broidered linens, sheer as a cobweb, or black 
lace gowns embroidered in jet sequins and 
enveloped in clouds of black tulle plissé flounc- 
ings, together with the many other tissues and 
mousselines, inset with laces, which are so 
bewilderingly beautiful this season. 

YELLOW BALL WRAP 


A sortie-de-bal is expected to charm the 
eye, but two such dreams as were recently 
landed, and sent to Newport the other day, 
never have been excelled. Both were built of 
brocades as light as possible; still in design 
and richness of color they equaled the an- 
tiques. One was yellow, having great labur- 
num branches in white and silvery tones, with 
foliage in grays and shell pink. Inside and 






pink chiffon lined this cloak throughout, with 
a finish edge of white spangle guimp. A 
shoulder cape round and deep, of white ap- 
pliqué lace with under capes of yellow net, 
was edged with three or four rows of plissés 
of the same. Great white satin rosettes looped 
the cape on the shoulders, and long white 
satin streamers were adjusted to tie in front. 
DRESS CAPE OF MAUVE BROCADE 

The second big cape was built of pale pink 
mauve, brocaded with garlands of pink roses 
in several shades and in festoons, having silvery- 
green and gray shaded foliage. Each festoon 
was tied up with a small true-lover’s knot in im- 
itation of a point d’esprit bow. There were 
shaded mauve mousseline flouncings on the 
bottom, one above the other, all plissé and 
tapering up the front also. A shorter cape 
was of this brocade, both scalloped and trim- 
med with pearls, large ones. The cape fell 
over two deep point d’esprit flounces, under 
which were mauve plissés. High collar of 
brocade, flounced inside with point d’esprit 
and quilled with crimped mauve satin ribbon 
bébé width. Diamond clasp at the collar, and 
a white mousseline lining trimmed with gath- 
ered ruchings half-way to shoulders. 

THE COIFFURE 


Flower coiffures have taken a new departure. 





hats. Whenever a scarf can be tied under the 
chin on the left side, with a rose or spray of 
flowers slipped into the big side bow, and it 
proves becoming, which it never will, unless 
beauty of face and figure unite with tall, wil- 
lowy slenderness, then, and then only, is it to 


PITCHER, JAR AND CANDLESTICK OF DORFLINGER GLASS 


outside were plissés of shaded yellow Brussels 
net bordering the bottom of the long cloak, 
and as the fronts were cut away very much, they 
turned the corners and tapered up to the collar, 
a high one of wired appliqué lace lined with 
yellow ruchings. Two thicknesses of palest 
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Not more than two are worn, but they are 
quite large, but not of the gigantic size. They 
are bunched with a leaf or two, and posed flat 
against the hair in front, rather forward on the 
left side, the hair dressed as high as usual. 


(Continued on page 390) 
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(Continued from page 387) 
With the hair dressed rather low, the flowers 
are worn close to the head behind the ear on 
the left. The half-circle pompadour with an 
inside hair padding is relegated to those who 
create their own fashions, or at least evolve 
them after their own interpretation. A more 
ludicrous sight does not exist than some heads 
so dressed, which one encounters on the street. 
It becomes less arbitrary day by day, whether 
the hair when properly dressed should be 
slightly parted in the middle, or at the side, or 
not at all, but entirely thrown back, with or 
without a centre lock, or short rings at the 
sides. These are all touches to be given per- 
sonally. But what is de rigueur is that the 
hair be always soft and well cared for, and 
crimped into big loose wavings, which will fluff 
out quite enough without other artificial helps. 





SWEET ODORS 


BY VIRGINIA LEA 


Ost women love fragrance, and most 
men, too, for that matter, if it be 
delicate and subtle, although they 

are prone to say, offhand, that they do not. 

The wise woman heeds them not, but en- 
dears herself by her fresh and delicious toilet 
water, sachet or whatever she may use as her 
choice, and that she has adopted as her own 
special property. One's individuality in 
perfume may be expressed in all manner of 
fancies and extravagances. 

To give a room a lingering suggestion of 
one’s presence, though absent, may be easily 
done with little expense by a judicious distribu- 
tion of a bottle of sachet powder. 

Rip open a sofa pillow and insert little silk 
sachet bags. If the sachet is sprinkled in, it 
will sift through the silk and make one most 
unpopular by powdering whatever comes in 
contact. In upholstered furniture in the spaces 
between the arms and backs little sachet bags 
may be stuffed. 

Vases can be used in this general scheme of 
odor by putting, the sachet in the bottom and 
adding to that a few drops of extract. If the 
sachet is renewed every three or four weeks 
that will be often enough to keep it from grow- 
ing stale. A good quality of sachet must be 
bought to begin with. The cheaper grades 
are not worth anything, as they lose their 
strength as soon as they are left in the air. 

The most satisfactory scent is the pure Ital- 
ian orris, as with that any odor can be success- 
fully mixed, or it may be used by itself. 

There is a delicious perfume that is little 
known as yet in this country which those who 
are hunting for novelty are advised to try. 

After it has dried it is very delicious, and 
has a nice suggestion of delicacy. It is far 
less pronounced and heavy than most extracts. 
Then another thing in its favor is the price. 
It is expensive and will not grow common 
quickly. 

A delicious soap has the odor of sweet 
geranium and is very easily lathered, is par- 
ticularly good for the bath, and is very lasting. 
There also come violet bags for the bath, that 
are not expensive when one considers that they 
can be used several times, and the personal 
satisfaction one gets from such a bath. 

Still, all this is like other fancies. If the 
woman has no love for scents she will only be 
bored with the work of having sweet odors 
exhaled from all her belongings. Many 
women love sweetness not because they think 
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_ it is the proper thing, but because they cannot 


help it. 

And many women use scents with reluct- 
ance, having the conviction that the sweetness 
to be associated with their personalities should 
be of a negative rather than a positive kind, 
that no odor is really desirable other than the 
negative one of very fresh air, and always fresh 
flowers. That, however, is not possible in all 
circumstances, and particularly in large cities 
where the supply of fresh air is limited and 
flowers do not bloom at every crossing. 
Therefore they hail the arts of the perfumer 
who, by artificial means, puts at their com- 
mand the essence of the violet and the rose, 
suggestions of fresh fields and notes of far- 
away associations where the sun’s rays softly 
slant, and life is not all fret with anxiety for 
the morrow. 


GLIMPSES 
Don’ T— 


Be persuaded to wear white piqué skirts 
trimmed with red piqué bands. A touch of 
red on turn-over collar or revers of your Eton 
is quite the thing, but beware of going a step 
further. Red is like vinegar in a salad-dress- 
ing—it needs to be used in a miserly way. 


THaT— 

Big jet spangles are doing a great deal of 
showy execution on lace mantles, lace skirts, 
hats and fancy bodices. Sew them on, with a 
jet bead in the centre. 


TakE— 

A lesson in parasols by observing the dis- 
play during the afternoon hour when upper 
Fifth Avenue, in order to break the monotony 
of driving from doorsteps directly into the 
Park, now makes a tour of the lower Avenue 
as far as the Washington Arch. Stripes and 
broad borders to silks of good quality are 
effective and to be admired. Not so are the 
showy, ostentatious creations of impossible 
materials and colors. 


WHEN— 

The death-blow to your coquetry in pretty 
shoes arrives, and you are forced into common- 
sense purchases—which are turned out in the 
most blatant hideousness for some inscrutable 
reason—order your summer ties on the broad- 
toe, low-heel order, but of patent leather or 
French kid, tipped but not boxed with a very 
thin kind of patent leather. Until the shoe- 
makers take the matter in hand, this is the 
best you can do. 

THaT— 

A touch of Persian cachemire foulard gives 
a decided chic to all white mousselines or 
batistes having cachemire designs. Try it. 


Ir— 


Your figure needs filling out across the 
bust, one of the happiest expedients is this— 
especially for thin silks and foulards. Turn 
white Victoria lawn into three or four rows of 
narrow ruffles stitched on both edges; sew 
these on a foundation of the same lawn shaped 
like a corset bust-pad. The figure is thus 
greatly improved, while the sensation of cool- 
ness_in summer weather cannot be over-praised. 
These novel figure-improvers are tacked to the 
corsage lining under the outside material. 
When the gown-waist is ready to try on for 
the first time they should be in place. 
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not afford to comply with the ever-vary- 

ing fashions of jewelry—the pretty chains 
and little jeweled accessories to smartness— 
were it not for imitation jewelry so exquisitely 
made in such admirable designs. 

Heretofore there has been in both Paris and 
London a shop where one could send if they 
wanted something really handsome, and where 
they were quite sure only the very best mate- 
rials and workmanship were to be had. Now 
we have a branch of the same establishment 
for artificial jewelry but lately opened here in 
New York, where pearls may be bought for from 
$2 up to $250 astring. One beautiful strand 
must have measured about a yard and a half, and 
was ot lovely lustre pearls, finished at either 
end with a large pear-shaped pearl set in tiny 
rhinestones. This string was to be wound 
about the throat several times, then loosely tied 
in front, with the ends hanging ; or else it 
could be most attractively used as a girdle over 
some filmy lace or chiffon frock, tied in a knot 
at one side. The price of this charming nov- 
elty is $25. 

In a case are many unset stones that cannot 
help but challenge admiration. The colors are 
so perfect, the shapes so well carried out, that 
to anyone but an expert they defy detection, 
and would pass anywhere for the rare gems 
they represent. These they set in gold, and 
turn out very beautiful bracelets, rings, cigar- 
ette cases, and many other objects too numer- 
ous to mention. 

A smart tailor-made frock is like the sketchf 
made of gray homespun, equestrian cut, with 
strapped seam down the middle of the back 
from belt to bottom of the skirt. Jacket cut 
short over the hips, finished with strap, seams, 
and lined, as is the skirt, with mauve silk. 
Price, $18. 

I have said a good deal about the odd skirts 
made of Agra linen to be worn with fancy em- 
broidery bodices, this week the sketch shows 
exactly what I mean. The insertions are of 
open mesh batiste and very effective on the 
dark linen. These skirts in different colors are 
to be had for $12.75. 

Chains of onyx seals and pearls are one of 
the new and pretty summer novelties, and are 
not so expensive. The sketch shows a little 
pearl chain to be tied around a lace bow at the 
throat. The ends hang and are finished with 
big rough pearls set in small rhinestones. 

A new and pretty neck arrangement is like 
the sketch made of satin ribbon in some deli- 
cate shades. Down the front the ribbon ex- 
tends and is smartly knotted, the last knot end- 
ing at the bust line. Price $4.75. 

Very cool and desirable is a little dressing 
sack like the sketch, made of dotted swiss, and 
smartened with black and white embroidery. 
Price, $7. 

The serious question of what to wear beneath 
our glove-fitting frocks is ever before us. To 
the woman who pays attention to detail it is a 
knotty problem deserving much thought and 
study, for no matter how smartly turned out 
or how well cut a frock may be it can be en- 
tirely ruined by an ill-fitting undergarment. 
I was delighted to find the other day a skirt 
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that had all the appearance of being a success 
when worn beneath a glove-fitting gown, for 
there are still many of us old-fashioned enough 
to cling to petticoats in preference to all the 
new bloomer devices that are now so numerous. 
I must confess that I think when a woman lifts 
her skirt there should be something showing 
beneath beside a well fitting shoe and stocking. 
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a stiff linen collar or a stock. At the same 
shop delicate gray silk shirts either corded or 
with pinched tucks are selling for less than 
$5, and now that gray homespun gowns are 
such a rage they should be very interesting, as 
nothing is smarter or prettier than a tout en- 
semble of gray relieved perhaps at the throat 
with a mauve stock. The thin white robes in- 


let with insertions are a feature of the season, 
and are being sold at very reasonable prices if 
one only knows where to go. I actually saw 
entire gowns offered for from $3.25 and up. 
Cool little spun silk under vests are selling for 
59 cents apiece and have crochet tops and are 
altogether dainty and worth buying. 

The piqué revers that are so popular worn 





it is a bit of femininity that I think we are 
foolish to lightly discard. ‘The skirt I have 
reference to happened to be made of that appeal- 
ing shade of coral pink with fluffy accordion- 
plaited flounces edged with a ruche; there was 
an under flounce slipped with featherbone, 
which held it off from the feet and gave the 
furreau effect to the bottom. In white such a 
skirt sells for $22.57, and in all colored silks 
or black for $20. 

Another handsome petticoat is like the sketch 
of yellow and black silk. Price, $25.50. 

After all white shirt waists are the prettiest 
as well as the most economical. I have found 
some very smart ones for $3 or $4, I have 
forgotten which, but with the fronts are a full 
mass of tucks so that they look accordion 
plaited. 

$1.75 is the absurdly cheap price of a white 
India linen shirt divided into squares by em- 
broidery beading. Stiff linen cuffs finish the 
sleeves at the hand, and the neck is, of course, 
left with a band to which can either be added 





with cloth Eton jackets are made in many pretty 
styles and sold at a very moderate price. I 
found for $1. 50 very pretty ones of piqué dotted 
in black or striped in blue, or if one preferred 
just the plain white that are always smart. 

For summer work embroidery picture frames 
will be found interesting. Sixty cents will pur- 
chase a most artistic shade of green linen on 
which a rose design is stamped and when com- 
pleted it would be difficult to procure a more 
attractive frame. 

While speaking of photograph frames I must 
not forget those that are so lovely developed 
out of creton of some pretty flower design, 
with an oval cut for the photograph, embroid- 
ered around with a pale tint of silk outlined 
with gold braid, then if a dashing bow knot of 
silk be embroidered at the top, just as if a rib- 
bon held together the flowers, a lovely effect 
will be produced. The circumference of paste- 
board covered with creton should be oval in shape 
and about four inches broad from the picture 
opening to the edge. 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 390 
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[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have tor re 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE ROMANCE OF A RIT- 
UALIST 


BY VINCENT BROWN. 


T Hat love laughs at orders in the church, 
as well as at locks and parental au- 
thority, is what the author of this 

novel with the alliterative title has set out to 

prove, and in pursuance of this theme the 
reader is presented with a hero who, the prey 
of conflicting emotions, contrives, through 
his inability to wholly detach himself from 
church or from maiden, to inflict much acute 
suffering on two innocent and loving women. 
In addition to the perplexities that inevitably 
occur when there is a war on between love 
and duty, the hero, Asgar, has what the au- 
thor calls a complex mind, which impels him 
to dodge about when a plain course would 
end his difficulties, and association with him 
moves a man friend to exclaim: ‘* The more 

I see of the advanced folk, with their in- 

flamed nerves and boiling brains, and their 

chatter about the dusk of their souls, the less 

I want to follow in their wake’’—the only 

conclusion that a sane consideration of the 

case would warrant. 

The trend of a considerable portion of the 
clergy toward Ritualism offers the author op- 
portunity for pitting Cupid against ecclesiasti- 
cism, which he does with a flippancy that 
makes the reader doubt whether he has any 
faint conception of the serious nature of the 
subjects of which he treats. Problems which 
have been the occasion of the prayerful con- 
sideration of devout as well as intellectual 
men and women are entitled at least to re- 
spectful, if not sympathetic, treatment at the 
hands of writers who undertake to set forth 
the mental struggles of those to whom right 
living is an affair of paramount importance. 
Sneers and jaunty fun-poking are cheap and 
easy methods of signifying disapproval, but 
the sympathetic interpretation of the mental 
state produced by embracing certain creeds 
requires discriminating intelligence and ful- 
ness of knowledge. Mr. Brown, in the 
present instance, presents a superficial view 
of a religious movement, which, it would 
appear, had struck him as affording good and 
timely material for a work of fiction. The 
result is in no sense an analysis or a study 
worth serious consideration. 

The presentation of the hero on two occa- 
sions will give a fair idea of the flippant manner 
in which the author regards the issues of life 
and death as embodied in current religious 
beliefs and cults. Haig, a friend of the hero, 
Asgar, calls upon the wife of a stanch evan- 
gelical, Mrs. Loyd, and there ensues the fol- 
lowing dialogue : 
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‘« © Has Asgar been to Eventide?’ asked 
Haig. 

“©¢QOh, no!’ Mrs, Loyd was much 
amused. ‘ Good gracious, n>»! He wouldn’t 
come here ; he and Colonel Loyd are sworn 
enemies.’ 

‘«¢ T am sorry to hear that.’ 

“© ¢There is nothing in it, really, you 
know,’ said Mrs. Loyd. ‘They don’t agree 
about religion; Colonel Loyd is a terrible 
Evangelical and hates all those Ritualists. 
He is constantly writing to the papers, saying 
they are wolves in sheep’s clothing and I don’t 
know what, and ought to be turned out of 
the Church. Mr. Asgar answered some of 
his letters and made Colonel Loyd very angry 
indeed ; so he got up a Protestant meeting at 
the town hall, and took the chair, and the 
Annunciation people stormed the platform 
and there was the most dreadful uproar. 
Colonel Loyd was quite ill for several days 
after ; and really I told him it served him 
right for bothering himself about such silly 
things.” 

‘¢¢ But surely Asgar did not disturb the 
meeting ?’” 

** © He was not there personally, but Col- 
onel Loyd says he has evidence proving him 
to have incited the Annunciation roughs. 


He even went so far as to consult his lawyer 
with a view to having Mr. Asgar prosecuted. 
When I heard of that,’ said Mrs. Loyd, 
smiling, ‘I put down my foot. One can’t 
be made to look ridiculous even if one’s hus- 
band has a taste for religious squabbles. 
Helena’s extraordinary infatuation is bad 
enough, but one can explain that away to 
one’s friends as merely a temporary aberra- 
tion.” 

‘*¢ Ts Miss Loyd interested in Ritualism ?’ 

‘*¢Oh, she has been completely carried 
away by it. We have a nice, pretty church 
of our own up here ; Colonel Loyd is church- 
warden, and is just now dreadfully perturbed 
over certain Popery symptoms in the new 
curate; but Helena won't go there—she 
walks dozens of times in the course of a week, 
in all sorts of weather, to Imberminster to 
attend the Annunciation services. You can 
understar d how frightfully annoyed her father 
is. He scarcely speaks to her now, and says 
those Ritualistic priests have given him his 
death-blow. I must tell you he is getting 
quite stout,” sa'd Mrs. Loyd with twinkling 
eyes. ‘ But, of course, Helena’s conduct is 
extremely annoying, and I blame Mr. Asgar 
for having persuaded her.’ 

‘¢¢They are on friendly terms, then?’ 
said Haig, pricking up his ears. 

‘*¢ Well, they met a few times, and I did 
not mind their being together until I discov- 
ered it was all about religion and saints’ days, 
and fasting and crossing and bowing, and all 
that childishness. Then I put a stop to it, 
But whatan odd thing that I should have 
been the innocent cause of what she calls her 
‘*conversion’’? ! The Colonel does not 
know ; I would not for the world have him 
suspect anything of the kind. What with 
his periodical outbursts against the Ritualists 
—his study is full of Protestant books and 
pamphlets ; horrid cheap papers with a stuffy 
smell—and Helena’s craze, so contrary to 
everything I have taught her—it is a mercy,’ 
said Mrs. Loyd, ‘that I am of a cheerful 
disposition.’ 

‘¢* Miss Loyd may get tired of the nov- 
elty by-and-by,” said Haig, ‘and give it up.’ 

‘© ¢ That is what I tell her father. But 
he says those priests have ruined her for ever. 
He does use shocking language when he is 
excited ; and I must say Helena is a little 
provoking in the foolish way she obeys the 
Annunciation people. She put up in her 
room the text, “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me cannot be My disci- 
ple.”” I was quite angry with her and took 
it down at once. It may be in the Bible,’ 
said Mrs. Loyd, ‘ but it was hardly respectful 
to her father and me.” 

‘¢ © Was she very much upset?’ 

‘©¢QOh, no, not at all; I suppose she 
looked on herself as a martyr. That is the 
worst of people who give up their will and 
reason on taking to religion—it always makes 
them happy to be persecuted, as they call it. 
But you have not told me what Mr. Asgar is 
doing? He must be doing something ; I 
never knew such a fidget.’ 

‘©¢He is looking for the Perfect Wo- 


>>» 


man. 


* * * 


In summing up the hero’s character and 
his last estate, the chronicler avers : 

‘©] am convinced that what really ailed 
Asgar in the tempestuous lurid days after he 
broke from the Brotherhood was fright about 
his soul, He suffered from spiritual scare— 
spiritual panic ; and I suspect this malady is 
a good deal commoner than some of us think, 
only it is kept out of sight, people are ashamed 
of it (especially men), and the doctors regard 
it as a disorder of the nerves, and recommend 
electricity and change of air. Perhaps they 
are right; I’m an ordinary man, as you may 
possibly be aware, and I don’t want to tackle 
anybody’s soul. And, upon my word, Asgar 
did kick up a fearful fuss about his ; though 
I can see more clearly now how he came to 
mix up the Perfect Woman with it, and 
how Father Strauss got hold of him for a 
while.”’ 


FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00 
by Vogue, 3 West agth Street, New York, 
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FRANK J. BULLEN 


TJ “He author of The Cruise of the 
Cachalot, which has attracted the at- 
tention of a host of discriminating 

critics and appreciative readers, has issued 

a second volume entitled, The Idylls of the 

Sea, published in London by Grant Richards, 

and now on the press of D. Appleton & Co, 

who are Mr. Bullen’s American publishers. 

Even more than the former is it filled with 

the mystery and beauty and romance of the 

deep. Tropical sunrises and sunsets, curious 
fishes, wondrous bird; suddenly appearing 
out of the ether, submarine life, earthquakes, 





MR, FRANK J. BULLEN 


and all strange happenings are described here 
with both charm and power. We are told 
that Mr. Bullen has foilowed the sea all his 
life. How did he come by his faculty of 
literary expression? He is an enigma—as 
much of a mystery as the sea that he depicts so 
vividly. He has an editorial sense of selection 
and rejection; he has a gift for writing 
musical prose ; he has the artist’s eye for color 
and beauty; and he has the pen of a poet. 
These qualities are all exhibited in the selec- 
tion from his latest book which we give 
below. Still more rare is his modesty, 
for he says in his preface: “ If I were to stop 
and consider what other men, freeholders 
upon the upper slopes of the literary Olympus, 
have done in this same direction, I should not 
dare to put forth this little book.”’ 

We know little of Mr. Bullen’s life, for he 
is reticent ; but his performance would prove 
to us that natural talent will flower in spite 
of all circumstances, and that self-education 
is not to be despised. We take pleasure 
in reproducing Mr. Bullen’s picture through 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Appleton, his 
publishers in America. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST 


Winging through the clear sky, one 
S hundred feet above the little stre.ch of 
white deck that looks strangely nar- 

row and circumscribed, the period of two 
hours assigned for a spell is often spent in 
strange meditations, for all the circum- 
stances are favorable to absolute detachment 
from ordinary affairs. One feels cut off from 
the world, a temporary visitor to a higher 
spheve, from whose serene altitude the petty 
environment of daily life appears separated by 
a vast gulf. Rising to that calm plane in 
the shimmering pearly twilight of a tropical 
dawn, one is enabled to view, as from no 
other standpoint, the daily mystery and mira- 
cle of the sunrise. For one forgets the tiny 
microcosm below, involuntarily Jooking up- 
ward into the infinite azure until the mind 
becomes consciously akin to eternal verities, 
and sheds for a brief space the gross hamper- 
ings of fleshly needs and longings. At such 
a time, especially if the heavens be one stain- 
less concave of blue, the advent of the new 
day is so overwhelming in its glory that the 
soul is flooded with a sense of celestial beauty 
unutterable. Beautiful and glorious indeed 
are the changing tints and varying hues of 
early dawn upon the fleecy fields of cloud, 
but the very changeableness of the wondrous 


scene is unfavorable to the simple settlement 
of wondering, worshipping thought induced 
by the birth of unclouded light. At first 
there appeais upon the eastern edge of the 
vast sharply defined circle of the horizon, 
that by a familiar optical illusion seems to 
bound a sapphire concavity, of which the 
spectator is the centre, a tremulous, silky 
paling of the tender blue belonging to the 
tropical night. The glowing stars grow 
fainter, dimmer, ceasing to coruscate like 
celestial jewels studding the soft, dark canopy 
of the sky, Unlingering, the _palpitating 
sheen spreads zenithwards, presently sending 
before it like heralds wide bars of radiance 
tinted with blends of color not to be repro- 
duced by the utmost skill of the painter. 
Before their triumphal aavent the great cone 
of the Zodiacal light, which like a stupen- 
dous obelisk rising from the mere shadow of 
some ineffable central glory, to which the 
gigantic sun itself is but a pale star, has dom- 
inated the moonless hours, fades and van- 
ishes. Far reaching these heavenly messen- 
gers gild the western horizon, but when the 
eye returns to their source it has become ‘‘a 
sea of glass mingled with fire.’’ A fie 
which consumes not, and while glowing 
with unfathomable splendor, has still a mild- 
ness that permits the eye to search its inner- 
most glories unfalteringly and with inexpressi- 
ble delight. But while the satisfied sight 
dwells upon this transcendent scene, forget- 
ting that it is not theonly morning in earth’s 
history when it is to be lavished upon a fa- 
vored world, there is a sudden quickening of 
the throbbing glow, along the sharp blue edge 
of the ocean runs a blazing rim of molten 
gold, and in a perfect silence, beneath which 
may be felt the majestic music of the spheres, 
the sun has come. Turn away the head; 
the trembling eyes cannot for an instant 
dwell upon that flaming fervent globe 
that at one mighty stride is already far 
above the horizon. The sweet face of the 
sea wears a million sparkling smiles of wel- 
come, everywhere the advent of the day- 
bringer has decked it with countless flashing 
gems. As if ecstatic in their appreciation of 
the banishment of night, a school of por- 
poises, five thousand strong, indulge in riotous 
gambols. Leaping high into the bright air, 
their shining, lithe badies all a-quiver with 
pure joy of abundant life, they churn the 
kindly sea into foam, leaving in their mad, 
frolicsome rush a wide track of white on the 
smoothness behind them. So flawless is the 
calm that even the tiny argosy of the nautilus 
is tempted to rise and spread its silken sail, a 
lovely gauzy curve, just a shade or so lighter 
in hue than the sapphire of the sea, ard so 
discernible from that hight to the practised 
eye. In quick succession more and more 
appear, until a fairy fleet of hundreds is sailing 
as if bearing Titania and her train to some 
enchanted isles, where never wind blows 
loudly. But lo! as if at a signal from a pigmy 
Admiral, the squadron have vanished bubble- 
wise. From where they lately rode in mimic 
pageant rises ghost-like a vast flock of flying- 
fish, the hum of whose vibrant wing-fins as- 
cends to the ear. Many thousands in num- 
ber, glistening in the sunblaze lke burnished 
silver, they glide through the air with incred- 
ible speed, the whole shoal rising and falling 
in wave-like undulations, as if in the” perform- 
ance of preconcerted evolutions. 

But now all attention is concentrated upon 
the horizon where the trained eye has caught 
a glimpse of something of greater interest 
than either bird or fish. A series of tiny 
puffs, apparently of steam, rise from the 
shining surface, but so evanescent that noth- 
ing but long practice would discern them at 
so great a distance. Irregularly, both as 
to time and position, they appear a shadowy 
procession of faintest, indefinite outlines— 
a band of brief shadows. Yet upon them 
eager eyes aré bent in keenest attention, for 
they represent the possibilities of substantial 
gain, and bring the mind back from the 
realms of pure romance with the swiftness of 
a diving sea bird down to the hard necessities 
of everyday life. 

Oh, the heat ! as if one’s head were a focus 
for the sun himself, since there is little 
else for many leagues exposed for him to assail 
except the mitror-like ocean. Thence, 
too, the heat rises as if to place us between 
two fires, until we feel like the fakirs of 
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Injia undergoing their self-imposed pen- 
ance of the swing. How fervently thankful 
we are when, at las*, the glorious orb de- 
scends so low that his slanting rays lose their 
power in great measure, and permit us again 
to take a reviving interest in our surround- 
ings. « + e 

But hush! there is the priceless freshness 
in the air. The weary day is shaking off 
the fervent embrace of her exhaustless bride- 
groom. Gentle, lovely shades of color are 
replacing the intense glow. A little, 
little breeze creeps cautiously along, ruffling 
the grateful sea in patches of purple shadow, 
A more subdued glory gathers in the west 
than heralded the sun’s ascending—a tenderer 
range of tints like the afterglow of autumn 
as compared with the flaming blossoms of 
spring. For a few brief moments the gorgeous 
golden disc swims upon the edge of the 
lambent sea and he is gone. Swiftly fol- 
lowing him, the brilliant hues fade from the 
sky, shyly the stars peep out, and it is night. 

Idylls of the Sea. 
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APOLOGIES TO CRITICS FRIENDLY AND OTHER- 
pV ISE —APPROACH OF MIDDLE LIFE—A FA- 
TAL CONFIDENCE AS TO TIES——PREFERRED 
TOPICS FOR SMART CONVERSATION— 
THE CARTOONIST AND THE ARTIST 
IN THE SPRING——A RESOLVE AS TO 
CHEERFULNESS 


Have an apology to make. I almost 

I feel sure that I may be allowed to do 

so. Saints and prelates from Augus- 
tine to the late Cardinal Newman have apol- 
ogized for their lives and their teachings and 
I cannot do otherwise then humbly follow in 
their footsteps. Thus I beat my breast with 
all sincerity and cry out ** Mea Culpa!” If 
you wish, I shall do all kinds of penance. I 
shall order a hair shirt-—which I am sure if 
made up with linen collar and cuffs may be 
smarter than some of the hideous articles 
which have been lately exhibited at some 
shops —I shall don gown and cowl and dis- 
miss M-adows and hie myself to a cell and to 
the discipline of the lash and the flesh. 

This is, no doubt, what I would have 
done if I had lived in another age. To-day, 
however, we are content with persiflage and 
the amusement of the moment, we cry a little 
bit for the moon, but then we forget really what 
we have wanted before the plaint has well es- 
caped our lips. All this moralizing is the re- 
sult or the consequence of my having received 
several friendly notes, in each of which there 
was a word of warning that really alarmed 
me. 

People have different ways of showing in- 
terest and all of it is more or less flattering. 
Sometimes it amounts to ‘* stirring up the 
animals,’” and when we are hit at with a 
pole we getup and growl and snarl in most 
approved zoo fashion before we settle ourselves 
to the resuming of our old position. 

Now frankly, the gist of all these warn- 
ings, is that I am not doing my duty. It may 
seem a bit like conceit—but I am taking 
you into my confidence and I hope you will 
remain the kind confidant, although confi- 
dences and troubles are not meant for warm 
weather and we usually flee the man who be- 
gins to relate them—to say that a few people 
have liked these papers and now and then 
some one more friendly or more interested 
than another, has testified to the appreciation 
ina kind letter, and sometimes the letters 
have been published. I find myself, how 
ever, after quite a period of effort, settling 
down as a purveyor of amusement to the 
public and those of my very frank friends 
who have been kind enough to tell me of my 
imperfections, say that I do not jingle my 
bells as I should. 

Give the word to the leader of the orches- 
tra, and with a metaphorical triangle of brown 
paper filled with sand I shall scatter the same 
on the floor and jig toa newtune. I am 


| getting into a rut. 





This is one of the most alarming discover- 
ies im our advance towards middle age. 
Meadows is very cautious when he informs 
me that perhaps I am a bit fatter and that 
there is a suspicion of a gray hair, and that— 


but he does it in such a deferential manner. 
He simply recommends that I shall choose a 
darker color for my flannels, that pink shirts 
are not exactly as smart as they were last 
year, and that if I would use occasionally a 
drop of Hirsute Regenerator—just as a tonic— 
my hair would not fall—no, he did not say 
that—but would be in better condition. 
But still I recognize with all his defc con- 
cealment the plain unvarnished truth Iam 
getting into middle age and I am falling into 
the rut which is fatal. 

To seek the novel, to be original always, 
is to be a continual spring and a refresher 
for everybody, but I fear men fall into the 
rut sooner than women and become fatal 
bores. A clever writer has said that her sex 
always knows the psychological moment when 
a lady of fashion should put on the old 
woman, and take.to violet powder and amia- 
bility, in place of soap and water and caprice. 
And men never do. But as the same writer 
has also remarked that explanation is the one 
insupportable thing in life and apology the 
other and that people who explain and people 
who apologize ought to be hung up on gib- 
bets at four cross roads; for explanation 
always increases a difficulty, just as apologies 
invariably highten an offence: I hardly know 
what to do in this dilemma, but shall try to 
make my position good. 

To get into a rut is the easiest thing in the 
world. When I began these papers there 
were no half a dozen men who had valets, 
Meadows was unknown, andI fear many of 
us did not take regular tubs. Every thing 
seemed new. To-day every man who dresses 
for dinner has a valet, at least many of them 
do, and others depend on itinerant ones or on 
companies which have sprung up at my sug- 
gestion ; and, to be somewhat of an Hibernian, 
the woods are filled with Meadows, or 
** Meadowses.”” I have told you about my 
chambers in town and my place in the coun- 
try, about my yacht, my club, my horses, 
my coach, my wardrobe and my experiences. 
You know me better perhaps than many who 
have called themselves my friends. I have 
certainly worn my heart on my coat sleeve 
and you have been with me at all variations 
of moods and in adventures of different kind. 
I have rather given up talking on clothes 
because I thought it might bore you as it 
bores me. We have been abroad together, 
and at Newport and Bar Harbor, across the 
continent and everywhere in fact. I have 
preached cleanliness, clothes and culture—a 
species of prunes, prisms and potatoes—until 
you have called out ** Enough!”’ 

Perhaps I have toldtoo much. Life should 
be a double thread and we should certainly 
leave something for the imagination. I lost 
a dear friend once through confidences, I 
told him that I had purchased a green tie of 
a most becoming shade on which there were 
red figures. I told him where I had bought 
the silk. Three mornings afterwards I went 
to my club for luncheon and there sat my 
friend with a tie the exact counterpart of 
mine—I was wearing the original that day. 
It was imprudence on my part, but we looked 
so ridiculous that we avoided each other for a 
month afterwards. I gave the tie to Mead- 
ows immediately, but I think my quondam 
friend thought I would wear it again, and he 
did not want to give it up. Our relations 
became immediately strained. It is the 
same way in regard to breakfasting or dining 
with aman, You must only do this occa- 
sionally. There is nothing but marriage—in 
which there is that which seems irrevocable— 
which can stand the strain of continual per- 
sonal association, and even that fails some- 
times. We tire of everyone else. 

But to return to my rut. What am I to 
do? Shall I tell you of my hesitation in 
ordering a suit from a delightful piece of gray 
Thames flannel which my Fifth Avenue 
tailor has just from London, and that I have 
already had a suit for summer made of dark 
blue with a little white stripe, and of black 
with a white stripe —both soft flannels and 
that I have been considering olive-green- 
brown with a suspicion of a check—and that 
with them I shall wear shirtings of blue and 
subdued pink, and even lavender—although 
I care but little for the latter —and ties with 
red and green in them. Shall I also state 
that I have had another blue serge made, and 
that I have purchased a number of new dark 


blue foulard ties with white figures, and that 
I have been even guilty of wearing white 
china silk four-in-hands with pink shirts. 
But you know all this now. 1 have leveled 
so to speak all the hills and the rough places, 
and there is now one plain. Men dress as 
well in Dawson City almost—when they want 
to—as on Broadway and I am sure—thanks 
to cold storage and enterprise—you could 
have an entrée of shad roe and oyster crabs in 
the Yellowstone Park served as well as you 
could at Delmonico’s. We are responsible for 
the rut. We are bringing too much civiliza- 
tion into the world and are making the wild 

est mountainsides mathematical gardens of 
tulips and park plants. 

But still, with a man in my position, who 
sits in a club window half the day and gazes 
out, meeting only a few other intimates who do 
the same, to have one’s meditations punctured 
with the brilliant remark : ‘* Take the Ord- 
ers,’’ uttered at regular intervals, this, and a 
few words about pool, about cards, about horses, 
a stray straw of gossip and perhaps a little bit 
of golf, and then you blame one for getting 
intoarut. The great trouble is that we all 
follow precedents. We believe in little sets 
of fixed rules and in obeying them, find our- 
selves going round and round, as if ina tread- 
mill. It is a discussion of flannels or serge, 
or light homespuns in spring, the last sk ape for 
straw hats in summer, the newest riding 
breeches, the most effective golf coats and the 
smartest boots. If we travel, we do so in the 
beaten path, nearly every one of us, because, 
perhaps, all paths are very well trod these 
days. There is the trouble and the pity of 
it. Perhaps, if I should take a Bowery tough 
and let him live at a Fifth Avenue club in a 
Fifth Avenue atmosphere, there might come 
from the experience some originality, But 
he would be very discontented and disgusted, 
although his views would certainly not be 
orthodox. I cannot go down to his quarters 
and try to live his life : the smells would stifle 
me, and the uncleanliness of it all would 
make me ill—and then it has been done, and 
very little that is original has come from it. 

The stage follows a rut. The whimsical 
hero always wears a frock coat, half the 
time, like that of Mr. Guy Standing in His 
Excellency, very badly made and an atrocious 
fit; the heroine who is to suffer is always in 
dinner dress in Act 2d, and in a tea gown in 
the last. These are the traditions of the 
stage. 

The cartoonist and the artist for the comic 
publications are usually Germans and they 
become extremely festive in spring when the 
barroom windows are filled with lithographs 
representing inebriate goats drinking a beer 
called ** Bock,*’ Then we are sure to have 
tramp stories, and mothers-in-law and to- 
mato cans and the horrors of Lonely-Hurst- 
by-the-Sea. These horrors are associated in 
my mind with a visit to a barbers, and they 
seem impregnated with the odor of sickly 
sweet waters. Uncle Tom's Cabin comes to 
town and the bare fences are adorned with 
thrilling pictures of the unfortunate Eliza 
fleeing over enormous cakes of ice pursued by 
bloodhounds and Uncle Tom being lashed by 
a cruel overseer. The south is apt to be 
bitter still on occasions and so is the north, 
and for what? It was alla mistake, a ter- 
rible mistake, and we are one united nation 
and this is becoming a rut and I am getting 
out of my element. I cannot go into that 
field of thought although I should like to say 
a few words about it from my point of 
view. But then you would cry: ** Gives us 
clothes !’’—I do not mean really but figura- 
tively—give us Meadows and the rest of it. 
And behold me bowing, jingling my bells and 
going back to my little groove. 

Now what shall I do? Iam indolent by 
nature, and so are you, although you will not 
confess it. Grooves are pleasant, ruts are 
delightful in a way. Someone else has done 
done all the thinking and the planning for 
you and life is more or less a pleasant dream. 
It is not good form to get agitated and we, in 
our hearts, despise talky people. When we 
dine we want to hear more about golf, about 
little scandals, about horses and the rest of it. 
We vary this sometimes by a little finance 
and stocks and money making—we are still 
bits of shopkeepers and this will stick to us 
until a century or more has passed. I have 
often wondered if such brilliant conversation 
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could exist as that which we read in man 

clever novels, and if it did, would we not all 
be dreadfully bored by it? But this is coming 
back to the old tune and I promise you that 
whatever I shall do in future, I shall not let 
you into my woes or my troubles. I shall 
preserve the wooden smile of the ballet girl 
and you may throw bouquets at me and per- 
haps then I may and you may be deceived as 
to the rut question. For the present, I think, 
it is delightful to feel bored. It is an undress 
state of mind that people enjoy in summer 
like trashy novels and inane music hall ditties. 
Am I not right? 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Decided prejudice has long existed and 
still obtains among many, concern- 
ing ‘*robe gowns” or pattern 

dresses, But this dislike was neither so 
strong nor so widespread as to interfere to 
any extent with their modish introduction 
this season in many varieties of fabrics. 
Cachemires and camels’ hair cloths were 
seen embroidered both in close and open de- 
signs, opén veilings with chain stitch broi- 
deries were mingled with insettings of lace, 
and sometimes woven tucks. Foulards fol- 
lowed which were most attractive, and with 
them taffetas of every variety. Those hav- 
ing white grounds with borderings as well as 
the main part of the silk, in some one of the 
fresh spring colors are bidding for high favor. 
Dressmakers should be complimented for the 
smart way in which they have made up these 
gowns, they in fact, having given them the 
success they have had. Attention is drawn 
to this style of frock, because just now there 
are chances of purchasing very reasonably 
those which in the early part of the season 
commanded double the price, and further, 
because these gowns require so little extra 
trimming, that it is safe to count upon the 
outlay for making findings, and the material, 
as the sum total in many cases, 


PATTERN GOWN IN WHITE AND BLUE FOULARD 


Among those which have been examples of 
interest is a white ground foulard with bor- 
derings of a large broken plaid in medium 
blue lines, the main yards consisting of a 
small but even blue and white check. It was 
built first with a white satin-faced skirt 
lining, costing but 48 cents per yard, on the 
bottom of which was a flounce ten inches 
deep, cut from the check silk, so as to leave 
but two or three narrow lines of the border 
forthe bottom. An overskirt in which the 
full width of the border was made the bottom 
trimming, had a bias seam in front as well as 
in the back, the effect of which was most 
favorable to the figure. In this border was 
a broad blue stripe on which an entre deux of 
Renaissance shaped-lace was applied, the fou- 
lard then cut from under, the white satin 
skirt lining showing through. This proved a 
unique way of breaking up the possibility of 
monotony in the border, and it softened the 
skirt effect exceedingly. The skirt of course 
required nothing more in the way of adorn- 
ment. 


HOW THE BORDER WAS USED IN THE BODICE 


The round bodice was built of this border 
with bias meetings both front and back, and 
slightly gathered. Then the fastening was 
in the middle, invisible, as the gathers were 
drawn down in front hkea fan, to the very 
bottom of the corsage, which had for its finish 
bias folds of the check foulard. The top of 
this bodice was cut out for a sheer lawn 
chemisette, so that the foulard rose up in the 
middle into a point back and front, and was 
finished with bias pipings of the check silk. 
This line is much seen on new bodices, and 
rather distinguishes them from the old concave 
half-moon line of last year’s guimpe bodice. 
It must be added that this bodice foulard also 
had an entredeux of the same shaped lace 
transparently set in crossways through the 
middle portion. The stock, while composed 
of tucked lawn and lace over white satin, had 
several pipings of blue foulard let in at the 
top, with back tabs made of lace and foulard. 
Tight sleeves slightly laid in cross folds of 
lace at the top, had an inset lace for wrist 
flare. This top lace gives the long shoulder 
effect which is so much en vogue. 




















BLACK-AND-WHITE MODEL 


This model, if carried out in black-and- 
white foulard for half-mourning, needs, in- 
stead of a lace entredeux on skirt, lines of 
gathered black mousseline de soie placed on 
the broad white lines of the bordering at the 
head of its skirt flounce, and for top finish to 
its bodice and sleeves. By buying two or 
three yards of black mousseline and cutting it 
up into proper strips, a great saving is made 
when many yards of this trimming are required. 
It repays one for the trouble to have a better 
quality and one which will wear well. 


PATTERN DRESS IN PEARL GRAY TAFFETA 


The second example is a taffeta pattern 
dress in pearl gray, striped crossways by lines 
of narrow black satin. For border there 
were even cubes or blocks of pearl-gray 
silk and black satin. The material was 
marked down so temptingly that it soon 
was purchased, and was made up at home 
most satisfactorily. The first thing done was 
to match the shade of pearl gray in plain taf- 
fetas, turn it into plissé ounces, and trim the 
bottom of the underskirt, which was built of 
a silk-faced lining, with cotton back in pearl 
gray also. Then the way was prepared 
for letting the robe tunic fall over the skirt 
with a graceful bottom flare. A deep corselet 
formed of the border, which met on the bias 
front and back, and passed under the arms, 
fastening on the left, a happy thought. 
Above the corselet a deep empiécement rose, 
built of black lace over white, and fitted 
into this lace of yoke was a high square 
chemisette spangled with jet, with high stocks 
of orange velvet wrought with jet sequins, 
Black tulle chiffon or a bow was on the left 
side of corsage. The sleeves were built of 
the striped silk, and split to the elbow, show- 
ing on the outside a tight-fitting black 
Chantilly sleeve underneath. The silk sleeve 
then closed in onthe arm, its wrist flare lined 
with orange velvet also, Altogether a very 
becoming informal dinner dress, as well as 
one suited to any full-dress day function. 
It will be seen that the lace required for 
these bodice parts, as well as the velvet 
for stock and facing, cannot demand much 
outlay. The chief expense lies in the pur- 
chase of several yards of plain pearl taffeta 
for the plissés at the bottom of the skirt. 
Had the striped silk, of which there was 
abundance, been utilized for that purpose, all 
smartness would have been lost in the repe- 
tition of the stripes, producing a monotonous 
confusion of lines, which have always been 
the objection raised against robe gowns. 
For the first time are they being maneuvered 
by dressmakers with a spirit of originality, 
which is making them attractive. It is 
worth while menticning that the striped 
silk left over was converted into an exceed- 
ingly smart separate waist by the addition of 
some black taffeta. 


BODICE OF STRIPED SILK AND BLACK TAFFETA 


This is the model, The striped silk 
formed a boléro with open fronts, half-vest 
from the bust downwards was set in, composed 
of tucked black taffeta and buttoned up with 
steel buttons. The boléro neck as well as 
entire edge was piped with two rows of bias 
black taffeta, and between these pickings 
groups of three very small steel buttons were 
spaced off, forming a very simple but effective 
finish. The high stock and chemisette were 
of transparent black mousseline, having a 
stitched application of black taffeta in pointed 
bands meeting back and front, and an old-rcse 
taffeta top finish, with black tabs lined with 
old-rose. Sleeve tops of the striped silk 
reached almost to the elbow, and below were 
tulle and taffeta stitched sleeve additions, 
which have the effect of long black gloves on 
the arm. This waist is not only a very smart 
affair, but one of a useful character, as it is 
sure to fit in with different skirts; it may be 
worn with several hats; is pretty enough to 
be worn at a restaurant dinner, at the theatre, 
or dining at a friend’s house informally. At 
the same time the bodice is quiet enough for 
day wear when elaborate ceremonious dress is 
not required and still dressy enough to meet 
those who are always well gowned. 





THE ETON AND MATURITY OF YEARS 


A. lively discussion was carried on in regard 
to the suitability of an Eton waist worn by a 
woman past her youth. The conclusion was 
very sensibly that there could not be any cast- 
iron rule. A woman of an uncertain age may 
retain the charm of her girlhood in slender 
grace, and if so wear waists becomingly and 
properly which in their model belong to her 
juniors. But it was agreed that there must be 
sobriety of treatment observed both in mate- 
rial and trimming, so as no suggestion could 
ever cccur of the elder woman wearing what 
should be worn by her granddaughter. A fit 
Eton for middle age should have long front 
tabs and be belted in at the back. Robust 
women of the same age should never venture 
on Etons or shorten their jackets as young 
women do. Basques neither too long nor too 
short are their standby. There is nothing 
more painful to witness than the woman who 
refuses to conform in dress to her years. On 
the other hand nothing is more pleasing than 
a woman of mature years harmoniously 
dressed in all daintiness, smoothing over the 
ravages of time with dignity and elegance 
combined. 

CHEMISETTES AND REVEFS 


Notes might be made of high chemisettes 
supplanting guimpes, fitted bertha collars, 
matching the gown and embroidered batiste 
(white or ecru), collars being smart for street 
wear as bodice trimmings to foulards espe- 
cially. Veilings trimmed with a succession 
of folds are a most modish trimming. These 
folds used in separate parts, as tops of sleeves, 
chemisette, corselet, bottom of skirt or tunic, 
form a trimming effective and inexpensive. 
Revers, run much to double scallops the 
under one the larger of the two. 


PIQUES USED WITH FOULARDS 


White is the ultra chic contrast with all 
colors, all fabrics. Irish linens, drills, and 
ducks must have white accessories. Foulard 
gowns direct from Paris introduced in the 
spring the novelty of using red, yellow, pale 
blue, and white piqués in revers, shoulder 
collars and vests, intermixed with silk and 
lace. Crash fronts in beige tints, were used 
also in vest fronts to foulards, of medium 
blue, greens and wood shades. 

A moderate use of gold buttons is modish, 
and turquoise framed in gold or paste is very 
much in evidence. g-— 


SUGGESTION FOR WHITE CREPON BAREGE OR 
VEILING 


Before turning to other things, mention 
must be made of a charming model for 
a white gown of veiling, crépon or barége. 
On a white silk petticoat let there be a fitted 
flounce of veiling sewed on as bottom trim- 
ming, the flounce unlined and trimmed with 
three rows of the narrowest of black velvet 
ribbon. A long overskirt then falls over, 
having a fitted flounce attached to it, and 
a repetition of the three rows of black velvet 
mark its trimming also. Over the tight- 
fitting waist lining the veiling, on the bias, 
drapes the corsage across the bust below the 
shoulder, décolletage, having seams only 
under the arms and a slight blouse in front. 
Across the top the veiling is trimmed with 
five rows of graduated black velvet ribbons, 
the broadest at the top and decreasing in 
width downwards. A deep guimpe of white 
mousseline has a dog-collar stock of jet beads 
in rows, and quite large ones, but so light 
that they rest easily on the transparent mous- 
seline stock, which is boned in front, at the 
sides and at the back, the featherbone slipped 
into white silk casings. On the left side of 
the bodice must be worn either a velvet 
Louis xv bow of yellow, cyclamen pink or 
geranium red, or a wired-taffeta bow, Tulle 
bows are always smartest in black. A large 
rose, or bunch of orchids or violets, for even- 
ing wear, requires that the belt and coiffure 
should be of black velvet, unless the same 
flowers are carried into the coiffure in some 
dainty way. 

NEW PARASOLS 

Parasols having but five ribs are among the 
latest novelties. They are built in plain 
striped and figured taffetas without additional 
trimming of any kind. The sticks are long 





and project over the top of the canopy for 
several inches and then are finished by the 
usual shirred silk frill. Shop tassels are us- 
ually taken off and a ribbon bow substituted. 
Cherry wood is a favorite for sticks and mount- 
ings for handles are quite simple. Those 
who own handsome handle mounts use them 
over and over, but one must purchase a para- 
sol in keeping. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 16 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule. 

The exception is one pattern a week 

as described in detail on this page. 

The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is for a little 
gitl’s frock, and consists of a three- 
piece skirt, two sleeve parts, cuff, 

right and left front, back and sailor collar, for 
blouse, back and front for under waist to which 
the skirt is sewn, full front, collar and belt. 

This suit may be made of piqué in colors, 
or white serge, cheviot, linen, Henrietta or 
galatea. The skirt is cut in three pieces and 
faced at the bottom to the depth of four or 
six inches, the top is attached to a waist which 
fastens in the back,’under the blouse. The 
full front and standing collar are also attached 
to the under wa‘st. The belt is fastened to 
the blouse and hooks or buttons in front. If 
the suit is of a dark color such as blue serge 
or linen, make the sailor collar, belt and cuffs 
of white duck or piqué. The front and col- 
lar of white lawn. 


MATERIALS 


F of serge or Henrietta cloth it will require 
four yards, if of thirty-six-inch material, 
five yards, one and a half yards of piqué 

for collar, belt and cuffs, one yard of white 
lawn or batiste for front and standing collar. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


a" make the velvet ribbon belts which 
are worn this summer, last longer, 
and set smoothly stitch them to a 

piece of mohair braid of the exact width of the 

velvet or a mere trifle narrower. This gives 


more substance to the belc and prevents it 
creasing. 


A pretty collar to wear with thin dresses, 
is made like the piqué stock, a pattern of 
which was published in Vogue,1 June, but 
of stitched, tucked, white or black satin, or 
moiré, On either side of the front is a row 
of five tiny gilt buttons, placed up and down 
the collar its entire width, and one row in the 
middle of the back, where the stock fastens. 
This collar may be made with or without the 
little turnovers ‘on the sides. 


In making shirts of thin silk, a pretty effect 
is gained by having two or thiee pointed silk 
straps run across the box plait of the shirt and 
fastened on either end with small pearl or gilt 
buttons. With thisshirt is worn a silk stock 
and a lace tie which is put around the throat, 
tied in a small bow or sailor knot, and the 
ends slipped under the silk straps. 


An illustration of these lace ties is given on 
this page, but the pattern is rather elaborate. 
Simple ties of this kind may be made at small 
expense, by buying the desired length of net, 
which should be about two yards, and appli- 
quéing a simple design upon it in white or 
yellow honiton braid. Of course the design 
may be as elaborate as one likes, but it is really 
only necessary to have the ends elaborate, and 
a simple scallop to edge the sides. The part 
that twists about the throat does not need to 
be appliquéd. 


A very pretty and inexpensive peignoir may 
be made of pink cotton crépe, white footing 
and taffeta ribbon. Make the peignoir ina 
plain princesse slip, with watteau or full back, 
finished at the bottom with a wide hem. 
The sleeves should be full, gathered at the 
wrist, and trimmed with a ruffle made of al- 
ternate rows of inch-wide footing and taffeta 
ribbon. The neck is finished with a small 
sailor collar, edged with footing and ribbon, 
and in front the collar runs into long stole 
ends which are made of crépe and edged all 
around with footing and ribbon. Broad 
taffeta ribbon forms the girdle and fastens in 
front with a bow and long ends. This model 
is also pretty in blue, yellow, white or black. 
The taffeta ribbon must match the crépe ex- 
actly, and the footing is prettier white, 
although if yellow or black is used black foot- 
ing would also be pretty. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 





Serving the menu at a 
card party, the hostess 
is often perplexed to 
combine the orna- 
mental with the use- 
ful, especially if serv- 
ed at the small card 
tables, as is so often 
the custom. 

T he illustration 
shows a dainty form 
, of serving an ice or 
= strawberry sherbet. 
It consists of a thin- 
stemmed wine - glass 


_— a 





sieve into a preserving kettle, mix with three 
tablespoonsful of vanilla, sugar and set on the 
fire, stirring until the purée is well mixed. 
Move the pan from the fire, set it on pounded 
ice, and stir until the contents are cold, 
Take one and one-half pints of cream, flavor 
with sugar and vanilla, whip it well, and add 
to the strawberry purée. Line a mould with 
white paper, fill with the mixture, place a 
paper on top, put on lid of mold, fill the 
crack with butter to prevent water getting in. 
Pack the mould in pounded ice for several 
hours. When ready to serve dip the mold 
in cold water, remove the cover and turn on 
to dish. To make it prettier, garnish the 
dish with strawberries and leaves, 


Ice Cups.—Ice-cream or water ices of 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 16, LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS FOR A CHILD FROM 8 TO I2 YEARS 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper patterns No. 16, sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


placed on a small fancy d'sh. An orange is 
cut in half, scraped, and the shell placed in 
the bowl of the glass. This is filled with 
the ice, and around the stem of the glass is 
twisted some smilax. 

To avoid the noise and confusion ef serv- 
ing the forks and spoons. separately, or plac- 
ing them on the fragile china, a clever 
scheme is to count out the requisite number 
for each individual guest. Then place them 
point to point on the corners of a flat napkin, 
roll it tightly together and fasten with a bow 
of ribbon. 

These bows may be of one color scheme 
throughout ; or, if two schemes of color, 
they might alternate at each table—two 
pink, two green, or else shade from dark to 
light. 


Strawserry Movsst.—Hull a pound of 
fresh strawberries, press through a fine hair- 
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small fruits are very pretty served in ice cups, 
which may be made at home as follows : Pack 
a dozen flat champagne glasses or small tum- 
blers in a tub, with pounded ice and salt 
around them, and a little brine in the bottom 
of the tub. Be very careful mot to allow a 
bit of salt to get into the glasses, Fill with 
any fruit syrup, such as raspberry, strawberry 
or cherry ; cover with a cloth and leave for 
twenty minutes or until the syrup is frozen to 
the depth of a quarter inch all around the 
glass. Pour out the unfrozen syrup and re- 
place the glasses in the ice for a few minutes 
longer, to thoroughly freeze the syrup. Turn 
the cups out carefully, fill with ice-cream of 
fruit, and serve immediately. 


Raspperry Vinecar. — This refreshing 
beverage is principally used in New England, 
from whence comes this very good recipe. 
It should be diluted with water to the desired 





strength when used, and served with a quan. 
tity of cracked ice. To four quarts of rasp. 
berries put one quart of vinegar, let it stand 
twenty-four hours, crush and strain through 
a jelly bag; and to every pint of juice add a 
pound of loaf sugar, and let it boil half an 
hour. Bottle and cork tightly, when it wil] 
keep a long time. 


Craret Cup.—Takea glass bowl or pitcher 
holding two and a half quarts, squeeze in the 
juice of three lemons, four tablespoonsful of 
sugar, one liqueur glass of brandy, one of 
curagoa, two slices of cucumber rind; then 
pourin three pints of claret and one bottle of 
soda, mix thoroughly with a silver spoon, add 
a lump of ice, stir again and decorate with a 
sliced orange ; cut in small pieces berries of 
any kind and a half bunch of fresh mint. 
Serve in punch glasses with cracked ice. 





LACE TIE 
(See ** Whispers *’) 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


patterns published should send in 

their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 

Up to this date the patterns published are : 


| gare of Vogue who desire special 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Applique Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 


No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 


of No. 11. 


No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 


Little Girl's Dress. 
The next pattern will be 
Eton Jacket. 


No. 16 June 15 


No. 17 June 22 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. 


ee ee ee ee 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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MADE OF VERY FINE HAND LOOMED, 
WEIGHT SATIN, WOVEN EXPRESSLY TO OUR ORDER 
AND EMBROIDERED WITH FLEUR DE LIS PATTERNS 
IN ROYAL BLUE, HELIOTROPE, WHITE AND BLACK 
FOR WEAR WITH DINNER COAT. 


SILK PAJAMAS 


JAPANESE SILK IMPORTED FOR WEAR DURING THE HOT WEATHER, EMBROIDERED OR PLAIN, IN SKY 
BLUE, PINK OR WHITE, CHIKI, PONGEE, ENGLISH TWILLED AND OTHER SILKS. 
STUFFS, LINEN, COTTON, ETC. 


» 


Budd: 


(Hadison Square, lest 


THE “STANCOURT” TIE 


LIGHT- 










BATHING SUITS, BELTS, GOLF NECKERCHIEFS, ETC, 







As this tie is 
being exten- 
sively copied in 
inferior mater- 
ials and work- 
manship we beg 
to inform our 
patrons that the 
“Stancourt’’ tie 
is for sale only 
in our sales- 
rooms. 


ALSO SILK AND LINEN 











| BATH WRAPS FOR THE YACHT AND SEASHORE FROM $5.00 UP. 
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oD 
lf Your Child 
Toes In, Has 
Weak Ankles 
or a Flat Foot, 


We have 
special shoes to 
correct these 
tendencies be- 
fore they result 
in permanent 
defects. Each 
answers its pur- 
pose perfectly, 
is worn without discomfort, looks 
much like any shoe, and is inex- 
pensive. 


B 





Many articles for special purposes, 
in addition to the greatest variety of 
everything usually kept for Children’s 
wear, can be ordered by mail from 
our new Catalogue—sent for 4 cents 
postage. 


Over 1,000 Illustrations. 


60-62 West 23d Street, 
New York. 
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FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, 
alin, etc, The most practical and comfortable 
fourm of High Gaiter yet produced. Spat and Puttee 
combined, forming one continuous piece. Will fit any 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderful support 1o 
the leg. Strengthening for young children. 

All wool and water-proofed. Easily dried or cleansed. 

Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, 
and a variety of mixtures. 

Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, etc. 
Or sent direct on receipt of price by 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bldg. 
Beach St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 





LONG BEACH, L. 


FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. 
GOLF LINKS. 
COTTAGES AND INN NOW OPEN. 

LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 24. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW 
COTTAGES THIS SEASON. 

Apply to 
New York Office, 12 West 23d Street, A. E. DICK. 


| ‘TELEPHONE 21A. LONG BEACH. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


osmth rag lh 


BROOKLYN STORES, 
Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave. 


NEW YORK STORE, 
BRUADWAY, 
COR. 31ST oT. 





Ideal Hot Weather 








and Outing Clothes are 


here. 


Entirely new and exclu- 
sive are these light weight 
woollens and wash fabrics, 
made up without an ounce 
of surplus lining. 

Many patterns for selec- 


tion. 


Plain and Striped Flannels—Coat and 
Trousers— $10. to $20. 





Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 


GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 


Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 


WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 


We send a self-measuring blank 


/and guarantee a fit in shirts and 


pants. Our general line of hab- 

erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 
Our Booklet, ‘*A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’sent 


free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco 
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(Continued from page iii) 
of satin outlined with the plissé make the 
front very smart. These ends hang quite to 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Fig. 5770—Dinner gown of black and 
white embroidered crépe de chine. The skirt 
and bodice are entirely covered with the em- 
broidery. ‘The corsage is draped to one side 
and caught with an exquisite paste buckle. 
Sleeves are fastened at the under arm hole, 
leaving the shoulder bare; they reach far over 
the hand. Plain white crépe de chine is 
draped as an overskirt, and falls in graceful 
lines over the embroidered underskirt. In 
the hair is worn a stiff black aigrette. 

Fig. 5771—White India silk liberally 
sprinkled with black polka dots and trimmed 
with little ruffles of the same edged with nar-~ 
row black Chantilly lace. The skirt is cut 
seven-gored, full at the bottom, and slightly 
en traine. Bodice fits the back pesfectly and 
is slightly bloused in front. A deep collar of 
the material is edged with a flounce, and 
buttons over a little yoke of white and black 
embroidered mousseline de soie. Plain high 
collar fastening in front, is edged with lace, 
Picturesque hat of black Neapolitan straw, 
trimmed with pink roses, tulle and feathers. 

Fig. 5772—Dainty carriage costume of 
white foulard checked with melon-pink. 
Skirt trimmed at the bottom with ruffles of 
the foulard over a bottom flounce of finely 
plaited black net; all the ruffles are edged 
with a ruche of net. On the bodice is a 
handsome collar of black Chantilly falling in 
soft folds to the bust; yoke and sleeves of 
net, Jabot of net hangs as a sash down the 
back. Smart hat of black tulle with a garni- 
ture of rose leaves about the edge, 

Fig. 5773—Smart frock of black crépe de 
chine. Perfectly plain skirt hanging free 
over the silk lining ; hand-embroidered scal- 
lops finish the bottom. Bodice made with a 
small yoke of Irish point over deep cream 
satin. Plain vest of the crépe de chine em- 
broidered ; fulled over that at either side are 
folds of crépe de chine. Plain tight sleeves 
embroidered from shoulder to hand. Hat of 
coarse black straw, trimmed with tips, folds 
of tulle and black silk poppies. 

Fig. 5649—Light summer material made 
over silk foundation. Sweeping skirt, puffed 
panel with flounce at the bottom. Down either 
side the panel a lace edge is turned back and 
sewn flat. The bodice carries out the skirt 
motif and simulates a princesse. Top of 
sleeves made of folds and the lower part of all 
over lace, broad satin girdle at the waist 
caught with an odd clasp. High tucked 
collar fastened in a point in the back. 

Fig. 5664—Wedding gown of Aspinge 
antique (which is a lusterless rich silk) guimp 
of white mousseline de soie drawn up over the 
bare throat and extending into a shirred stock. 
he bodice is distinguished and simple, fast- 
ening over to one side and outlined with tulle 
quillings fastened at the guimpe and belt with 
a bunch of orange blossoms. Back of the 
bodice fits perfectly plain; the only fullness 
comes in the front, where it folds over to one 
side, three-division skirt fastening down to one 
side, simulating a princess. ‘Tulle quillings 
ind orange blossoms are the only trimming. 
This train is very long and hangs beautifully, 
all the fullness springing from the lower di- 
vision and accentuated by the full flounce 
beneath, Veil of tulle reaching to nearly the 
bottom of the train, fastened to the head 
with tulle tiara and aigrettes. 

Fig. 5680.—Traveling suit made of dark 
blue alpaca stitched elaborately. Down the 
front a panel is apparently formed of black 
soutache braid. Simple bodice with a braid 
waistcoat and a continuation of stitching. 


Cape of the same material, with Marie An- | 


toinette hood of blue and white plaid and 
high-stitched collar. Black English 
walking hat, trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon and stiff black wings. 

Fig. 5691.—Corsage of black silk covered 
with a net, on which black sequins and steel 
beads are wrought into roses. Rose-point 


guimp and sleeves; girdle of black panne | 


velvet. 


Fig. 5695.—Pale yellow silk bodice with | 


a vest and guimp of Lierre lace. The 


opening is bound with golden-brown ribbon | 
velvet, edged with gold braid at either | | 


side. Plaited girdle of the silk. 


Fig. 5745—Carriage costumes, Skirt and 


chip 


guimpe of white India silk. Bottom of the 
skirt is corded with corn-blue satin pipings. 
The tunic is of white with large figured de- 
sign of corn blue. Outlining this tunic is a 
flat stitched band of blue satin. Hat of blue 
tulle trimmed with violets. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


1286. Correct Dress for Bride and 
Groom at Afternoon House Wedding. 
To E. L. N.—Kindly tell me the correct 
dress for bride and groom at three o'clock 
house wedding. 

Unless the bride is married in her travel- 
ing dress, the regulation wedding gown should 
be worn — of white, with long veil, etc. The 
groom should wear, in either case, a frock 
coat, gray trousers, patent-leather boots, white 
tie and gloves, white double-breasted waist- 
coat, white shirt 

1287. Japanese Draperies. To D.— 
I have some very beautiful collections of 
tapestry bought while in Japan, which I 
should like to use temporarily now, the walls 
in one room where {I could use them being 
hung in brown silk, and another room in 
light green, The tapestry is rather dark. I 
should like to know how to best use it on the 
wall. Would you advise a little picture frame, 
say one-half inch wide, around the tapestry ? 
This is only to be used temporarily until I 
build my Japanese room. One subject is a 
temple scene, one piece that is very large— 
that is, about four feet by six feet—that was 


taken out of an old temple, which is very | 


beautiful and very rare. I have quite a num- 


ber, probably fifty, small—probably twelve | 


inches by twelve inches—and I should only 
like to use them in a harmonious way. 
The room is old colonial, and the little green 
room is a light green reception room, The 
walls are of light green and the woodwork of 
white ; the furniture of gold and green. So 
whether or not it would be too dark to use in 
a room like this I should like to know. 
These are the only two walls on which I could 
use them at all, 

Your question covers a matter mainly of 
good taste. Japanese draperies do not, as a 
rule, lend themselves readily to the construct- 
ive and decorative scheme of American dwell- 
ings. If the draperies you describe are of 
sufficiently fine quality to amount practically 
to pictures, it is well to place them in very 
light frames and hang them as pictures. As 
decorations they would not, in all probability, 
agree with your room unless’ the whole 
scheme of the room is Japanese. They 
would not look well, we are confident, in the 
room done in hght green. Probably they 
would be much better adapted to the room 
you have hung in brown silk. Without see- 
ing your rooms, we think, however, on gen- 
eral principles, you would produce the best 
effect with these tapestries by using them 
simply as draperies—that is to say, not treat- 
ing them as pictures. 

1288. Simple Menu for Buffet Sup- 
per. ToL. A. W.—Will you kindly give 
in Answers to Correspondents a menu suit- 


able for a young ladies’ club of twenty. four 
members, which meets evenings at the homes 
of the members. Something dainty but not 
too, elaborate. 

suitable menu for a buffet supper for 
twenty-four girls would be: Chicken croquettes 
and salad, sandwiches of various kinds, such 
as paté de foie gras, and lettuce, cream cheese 
and chopped nuts, chopped olives, etc., claret 
cup, café frappé, ices, small cakes and bon 
bons. The ices you could serve as described 
under For the Hostess in Vogue of 15 June. 
The recipe for claret cup is also in the same 
number. This menu is simple and is in- 
tended for a buffet supper, as you did not sta‘e 
in your questions if the supper was to be 
served at small tables or not. 

1289. Model for Silk Bodice to be 
worn with Brown and Black Wool 
Crépon Skirt. To Canada.—Can you sug: 
gest anything for cool waist to wear with 
skirt like enclosed sample? Hat is yellow, 
lavender and purple shades. 

As your skirt is of wool and rather heavy, 
a bodice of diaphanous material would not 
look weil worn with it. Silk would be the 
prettiest for a separate bodice, and as it should 
be a fancy taffeta of some kind, it would not 
be very cool. A silk bodice, like that shown 
on page 347, of pale yellow striped taffeta, 
trimmed with plaited ruffles of violet chiffon 








NATURAL COSMETICS 


Ueen Titania has gone into trade, has 
set up in the beautifying business in 
our incredulous, practical time. <A 
fascinating little shop has just been 

| opened for the sale of flowers brewed into 
| creams and washes, soaps and sachets. Trop- 
ical plants have yielded their secrets to the al- 
chemist. For fair skins, subject to tan and 
| roughness are distilled hawthorn flowers, re- 
calling English lanes, lowing kine and blush- 
ing peasant maids, laughing at the dawn. A 
| brunette can have roses in solution at so much 
a box. For chapped lips are violets in im- 
palpable, dewy sweetness. All kinds of 
complexions are catered to, their peculiar ir- 
ritations soothed and vanquished. Wrinkles, 
| most wonderful to relate, move off the face 
treated with the pollen of certain exotic 
| plants. The shop is a branch of a cele- 
brated French house to which the modish 
elegantes have been tripping, literally, sud 
rosa, these last few years. Everything is most 
daintily put up, but the prices are very high 
and since the queen of the fairies has 
launched this zsthetic trade, she should be- 





Fortunatus, in order that they may enjoy her 
wares. 





DR. DYS’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 Faub’g St 
Honore, Paris. 


Entirely composed of 
flowers and vegetable 7 4 
substances. Use:! with -®) : 

Dr. Dys’ special cream i, S ‘tye. 
—the Dysaline, and +) 4. i 
Poudre Printaniere, 
they prevent the skin 
from being tanned,sun- , 
burnt or freckled. . 





Sold in America only by 
Vv. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 














would be effective and match your hat. Or, 
if violet is more becoming—and it often is 
—make the shirt of violet trimmed with 
yellow. On page 215 Vogue, 11 May, there 
are several models of pretty silk bodices. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Underwear 
for Golfers 


It is not extravagant to say that 
a golfer’s equipment is not com- 
plete—not such as to render the 
game most enjoyable—unless he, 
or she, wears 





stow on her fastidious friends the purse of | 


‘Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


| It is not to be supposed that 
this statement can be appreciated 
| by those who know nothing of 
the fabric.—have not worn it; 
but ask any one who has, or send 
for a pamphlet and samples of the 


| goods. 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
! 14 West 23d St., New York. 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegeniBer dem Zufichs- Hats,” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, ** gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz ” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 
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#SCECHSOOOOSOESOOOOES 


$ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents @ 
SOLSSCCOOCCOOOHSOOOS COOSOOOOOEOOS 


R BPD OD el el el el al al al al al al lll al al 
H is not satistactory it can be 

IF YOUR AIR made so safely, quickly, 

lastingly, and at slight ex- 

pense. Gray hair restored to origina! color, 

bleached hair to any shade. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. M'F'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N y 
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SKIN FOOD 


tone to the skin. 





| GLEIN SKIN. FOOD 
——— 


PRICE, $1.50. 


| 
| Post-paid, 
' 


“The perfect tissue builder...— Amos Grey, M. D. 
in a few applications. 


removing dust, powder, or oily secretions. 
freckles, refines the pores, and makes the skin soft, clear and fragrant. 
Dr. James H, Freeman says: 


“* We recommend the Olein Preparations because they are positively harmless and marvelously effect. 
ive beautifiers, and we bestow upon them the heartiest endorsement of the American Journal of Health. 


Ovem Comptexion Water is a cooling, fragrant water, to be used during the day for 
Indispensable during the summer as it fades 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


OLIVE ROBART, 


343 Fifth Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria, and at 55 St. [Martin’s Lane, London. 


OLEI N COMPLEXION 


Ovz1n Sxin Foon will remove those fine lines from around the eyes and soften the skin ' 
It feeds the tissues, restoring firmness to the muscles and healthy 2 


WATER 
= 


a 





PRICE, $2.00. 
Post-paid. 
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POMMERY WAS SELECTED FOR THE BANQUETS TENDERED TO 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY, AD. SAMPSON AND GEN. MILES SERVED AT THE BANQUETS 


AVORED BY 
pepe AT CHERBOURG & VERSAILLES 
abot TENDERED BY 
THE FRENCH NATION 


ENGLAND 


‘ . —T-= 
(N. Y. Mail & Express ) THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
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SELECTED FOR SELECTED FOR 


THE BANQUET IN BORDEAUX THE BANQUET IN HAMBURG 
GIVEN TO GIVEN TO THE 
THE PRESIDENT GERMAN EMPEROR 
— OF — —AND— 
FRANCE GERMAN EMPRESS 


(N.Y, Tribune) (N. Y, Times) 


HE Jlarder of any country house, or the commissary department of 

any yacht, ts incomplete without the standard adjuncts to successful 

entertainment. One of the most important requisites 1s champagne, the 
choicest and most acceptable beverage of society. 

/t 7s none the less important that the champagne should be such as will 
please the taste of the refined and discriminating guest, and tm this respect 
no wine can equal Pommery, which ts generally esteemed as possessing the 
most delicate finesse of any brand on the market. It has in fact become the 
chotce of the most exclusive set both in America and abroad, and the seal of 
popularity has been placed upon tt tn all circles where true quality ts appre- 
crated. 
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CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


32 Beaver Street, New York 
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